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Chronicle 


Home News.—\hile preparing a new note to the 
French Government, the State Department took occasion 
to lift the veil slightly from recent negotiations. It was 
disclosed that the United States had 
somewhat modified its earlier position 
and no longer asked a temporary return 
to minimum duties on all American products. It distin- 
guished between maximum duties imposed before Sep- 
tember 6 and those after that date, and gave as a condi- 
tion of negotiating for a permanent treaty merely the dis- 
continuation of the latter. The United States was not 
asking, it was said, for full most-favored-nation treat- 
ment at this time, but would insist upon it in the coming 
negotiations. The difficulty of those negotiations was 
seen to be in the different outlook of the two countries, 
France looking on a tariff primarily as a means for bar- 
gaining in order as far as possible to secure favors from 
other countries. 

Senator Borah, who recently joined a western bloc for 
the apparent purpose of harassing the Republican Party 
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in the next session of Congress and in the presidential 
campaign, joined a new movement, on 
October 17, when he came’ out in favor 
of forcing all candidates and all parties 
to declare themselves on the question of Prohibition. Mr. 
Borah, however, limited this stand to a question of the 
enforcement of the existing law and will apparently not 
insist upon taking a position for or against repeal of the 
law. In doing this, he evidently shifted somewhat the 
previous issue. At the same time, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler also called upon candidates to come out in the open, 
not only on the question of Prohibition, but also on those 
of international cooperation for world peace and of farm 
relief. These efforts were looked upon as an attempt to 
remove personalities from the campaign and bring it 
back to a question of issues. 


Prohibition 
Politics 


Austria.—The Socialist Party suffered a significant de- 
feat in the election for the National Army Trustees. The 
anti-Socialists showed a gain of 71 Trustees over last 
year, while the Socialists recorded a loss 
of 82. This is the first time the anti- 
Socialists have held a majority since the 
introduction of the system by the Socialists during their 
control of the national Government. The Council of 
Trustees is credited with considerable political influence 
within the army. The returns of the elections among the 
Vienna police and the rural gendarmerie also reported 
heavy losses for the Socialists. This defeat confirmed the 
predictions made after the Communist revolt in July. 


Socialists 
Defeated 


Canada.—Problems of immigration were emphasized 
recently by charges brought by the General Synod of the 
Church of England in Canada. It was complained that 
foreign races were entering Canada in 
such numbers that the British stock was 
being submerged, and that preference 
for Catholic immigrants was being shown. The second 
charge was based only on bigotry, for last year the Catho- 
lic immigration into Canada was not more than thirty 
per cent. The first charge seems to be founded on fact. 
Until 1923 non-British immigration, except from the 
United States, was extremely small. Since then, the for- 
eign influx has grown to the extent that in 1926 the non- 
British European immigration equaled the combined im- 
migration from Great Britain and the United States, and 
that in the first period of the present year it gave indi- 
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cation of surpassing the English-speaking entry. Of these 
non-British immigrants who have settled in Canada in the 
current year, Germans are far in the excess. The question 
of restrictive immigration, such as is in force in the 
United States, is considered highly debatable. While all 
agree that Canada needs a larger population, especially 
for its rural districts, certain elements have demanded 
that this increase should come in a large majority from 
British sources. It should be noted that the French-Cana- 
dians are classified under the title of British in these dis- 
cussions, and also that the French-Canadian increase in 
population far outdistances that of the British-Canadian. 
Opponents of the restrictive plan against non-British Eu- 
ropeans have attacked the Government for its attempted 
efforts to curtail the number of desirable European 
immigrants. 


China.—Peking reported the utter rout of the Shansi 
foe, Yen’s main armies of 80,000 having been dispersed to 
the south. In consequence Chang Tso-lin was again cred- 
ited with the upper hand and with some 
strategic advantages. Meanwhile an- 
nouncement was made that the British 
had practically completed the withdrawal of the extra 
defense forces that had been sent into the country last 
spring. While this was not to be taken as indicating that 
no further trouble was anticipated in the Shanghai dis- 
trict, where they were mostly placed, it was nevertheless 
thought that the 6,000 troops who remained along with 
the French, Japanese and American resident soldiers could 
easily protect the foreign area. 


Military 
Shifts 


Czecho-Slovakia.—Tsena Bey, the newly appointed 
Albanian Minister to Czecho-Slovakia, was assassinated 
in Prague on October 14, by an Albanian student, Agivadh 
Bebi, while the Minister was dining at 
Minister ..his hotel. The assassin was arrested im- 
Murdered mediately. He admitted his intention to 
kill Tsena, because he said the Minister wished to betray 
Albania to Jugoslavia. It was feared in London that the 
assassin might belong to one of the political groups op- 
posed to Ahmed Zogu, the present President of Albania. 
Bebi is sixteen years old. Charges and counter-charges 
were published by the various Balkan papers. Tsena was 
known in Belgrade for his constant enunciation of the 
principle: “ the Balkans for the Balkan people.” He was 
an opponent of Ahmed Zogu. The assassin was a student 
in Rome. Great local indignation was felt that the out- 
rage occurred on Czech territory. 


Albanian 


France.—After having accepted Premier Poincaré’s 
1928 budget on October 19, the Chamber Finance Com- 
mittee adjourned until the convening of the Chamber on 
November 3. With the acceding of the 
Committee to the Premier’s demand for 
the withdrawal of more than a dozen 
amendments proposed against the budget, he won an im- 
portant victory. The discussion on several of the amend- 
ments was decidedly heated. The Premier’s threat that 
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before accepting any amendments he would place a ques- 
tion of confidence in the Government before the Chamber 
had much to do with the decision of the Committee. 

On October 16, without any farewells, Christian Ra- 
kovsky quietly slipped out of Paris. It was the eighth 
time in his turbulent career that the former Soviet Am- 
bassador had hastily departed from a 
country that expressed a preference for 
his absence. He left as a persona non 
grata, recalled by his own Government at the request of 
France. The three years during which he held his diplo- 
matic position produced no particular benefit to his Gov- 
ernment chiefly because both he and Moscow preferred 
argument and trickery to honesty and plain dealing. It 
was understood that M. Dovgalevski, Soviet Ambassador 
to Japan, was acceptable to the Paris Government as his 
successor and that he would accept the portfolio. 

International interest centered on the trial of Samuel 
Schwartzbar, which began on October 17 and will prob- 
ably last till Christmas, for the murder last year of Gen- 
eral Simon Petlura. The defense made 
no secret that the defendant had commit- 
ted the crime but justified it as the aveng- 
ing of Petlura’s pogroms against the Jews when he was 
in control in Ukraine. It will be recalled that Petlura, 
originally an ardent Russian Socialist and leader of the 
Separatist movement in Ukraine, later declared himself 
ruler of the country and after a year in power was forced 
to flee. However, in 1920, under the auspices of the 
Poles with whom he .cooperated against the Soviet, he 
returned to the Ukraine. During his tenure of power it 
is alleged that some 50,000 Jews were assassinated. The 
defense maintains that it was to avenge these that he 
himself was coldly and deliberately killed. The trial has 
significance for the racial elements involved. More than 
100 witnesses have been cited, including for the defense 
Maxim Gorky, Count Karolyi, Countess Noailles, and for 
the Government, Israel Zangwill and Vladimir Jabotinsky. 
Jewish committees in New York, Paris, Berlin, Warsaw 
and elsewhere are financing the defense. The opening 
days of the trial were marked by the dramatic recount- 
ing of the murder by the accused himself and the mimic 
repetition in the court-room of the crime. 


Rakovsky 
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Germany.—The lignite miners of Central Germany 
began their threatened strike on October 17. The original 
demand for an increase of two and one-half cents hourly 
was reported to have been reduced to fif- 
teen or twenty cents a day. According 
to statistics given out by the operators 
the miners’ average wage for an eight-hour day was $1.60. 
The workers based their demands on the recent increase 
in living costs and their right to a share in the profits of the 
middlemen without any increase in coal costs to the public. 
A week’s wages will be paid to all strikers from the union 
funds, to provide which the members of the Union of 
Christian Miners in the Ruhr were asked to pay double 
dues. The sugar refineries of Anhald, in the Magdeburg 
disrict, and the Agfa photo-chemical works at Bitterfeld 
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suffered from a shortage of coal. Light and power for 
hospitals were provided by emergency workers. 

The opening of the extraordinary session of Parliament 
was preceded by the unveiling of the marble busts of Ebert 
and Hindenburg in the Reichstag lobby. The session was 
specially called to consider the national 
school bill, which in its amended form 
had been presented by the Federal Coun- 
cil with a disapproving vote of 37 to 31. Herr Keudal, 
Minister of the Interior, introduced the school bill in 
a long speech to empty Ministerial benches and a prac- 
tically empty Chamber. The question was scheduled for 
a week’s debate, after which the bill will be returned to 
the committee for amendments demanded by various 
States. Communists and Socialists were voted down in 
a motion before the Reichstag to put the strike situa- 
tion on the order of the day. The Minister of Labor, 
however, promised to use the prerogatives of an arbitra- 
tion judge to settle the differences between the owners and 
miners. It was feared that other questions would be in- 
jected into the proposed schedule. 


Parliament 
Convenes 


Great Britain.—Opposition to the radical element in 
the Church of England took a dramatic turn when, on 
October 16, Canon Bullock-Webster publicly denounced 
Bishop Barnes, of Birmingham, as the 
latter was entering the pulpit of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London. Canon 
Barnes, one of the most extreme Modernists, had of late 
been strongly advocating evolutionary principles and re- 
pudiated the Anglican teaching on the Eucharist. This 
latter denial, made emphatically in a sermon in Birming- 
ham, was one of the principal causes that inspired Canon 
Bullock-Webster to rise up in the crowded Cathedral and 
read his denunciation of Bishop Barnes, charging him 
“with false, heretical teachings in his frequent public 
utterances.” The Bishop had also been criticized for his 
evolutionary tenets. After his attack on the Bishop, the 
Canon and his sympathizers marched out of the Cathe- 
dral, while Bishop Barnes continued his sermon without 
making any reference to the protesters. The Canon as- 
serted that he had the sympathy of the representatives of 
some forty churches of the London district in his action. 
He had apparently the support of the conservative ele- 
ments among the Anglicans in his opposition to Bishop 
Barnes, though these did not express approval of his 
method of attack. Dean Inge and the leading Modernists 
were unsparing in their criticisms, and most of the papers 
followed their usual practice of siding with the radical 
opinions. Bishop Barnes addressed a formal letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on the Canon’s attack. 


Attack on 
Bishop Barnes 


Jugoslavia.—Reports to Vienna from Istip, in Jugo- 
slavia, stated on October 13, that the plot which led to the 
murder of General Kovacevitch was organized by Pance 
Mihajlov, whose wife had already mur- 
dered Panitza two years before in a 
Vienna theater. The plot was revealed 
by the confession of one of the group. On October 17, 
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a Bulgarian band again crossed the Jugoslav border and 
attacked the Serbian munition depot at Kraljevica. One 
Serbian soldier was seriously wounded, but the Bulgarians 
finally fled. Measures were reported as taken by both 
the Bulgarian and the Jugoslav Governments to repress 
such disturbances, and to control the unruly Macedonian 
element. 


Mexico.—On the very day on which the new American 
Ambassador left for his post, October 19, both the Ameri- 
can Government and Great Britain made urgent repre- 
sentations to the Mexican Foreign Office 
protesting against the continued banditry 
in the mining State of Nayarit, and de- 
manding protection for American and British citizens. 
The occasion of this protest was the robbery of the pay- 
roll of an American mine and the kidnapping of the 
British subject, who was manager of the mine. These 
protests served to call to the attention of the public the 
fearful state of lawlessness which exists below the Rio 
Grande. Another incident was the bombing of a train 
north of San Luis Potosi, in which relatives of President 
Calles were said to be traveling. At the same time, num- 
bers of prominent citizens of Guadalajara were arrested 
on the alleged grounds of promoting a new revolt. Gen- 
erals Arnulfo Gomez, Almada and Medina were said still 
to be outlaws in the hills and closely pursued by Govern- 
ment troops. Their fate, however, was still in doubt, 
though if captured they would certainly be put to death. 


American 
Protests 


Nicaragua.—Delayed dispatches reported that the 
American marines and the constabulary had been in seri- 
ous conflict on September 9, with the guerilla bands that 
continue to fight under the leadership of 
General Sandino. The party, in search 
of the missing Marine Corps aviators, 
Thomas and Dowdell, were attacked by a well-armed 
bandit force numbering some 400. Sixty-seven of the 
bandits were killed, as well as four members of the 
National Guard. There were no casualties among the 
marines, whose spirit, according to the official report from 
Lieutenant O’Shea, was splendid. 


Marines 
Repulse 
Bandits 


Poland.—Pilsudski’s reported victory as peace-maker 
in the Province of Vilna was rather short-lived. Protests 
against the alleged closing of Lithuanian schools in the 
Province and the arrest of Lithuanian 


Vilna 
Trouble clergy by Polish authorities were sent to 
Revived the League of Nations. Lithuania main- 


tained that suppression of the schools in Vilna was a vio- 
lation of the Polish Minority Treaty of 1919 and that the 
persecution of the clergy was not only an infringement 
of Poland’s Concordat with the Holy See, but also a vio- 
lation of the League’s stipulation that members maintain 
justice and scrupulous respect for treaty obligations. The 
Council was asked to establish Poland’s responsibility in 
the matter. It was further charged that the Polish Gov- 
ernment was putting in operation a far-reaching scheme 
directed against the existence of an independent Lithuania. 



































































































Rome.—Two important editorials in the Osservatore 
Romano aroused renewed popular and diplomatic inter- 
est in the “ Roman question.” The remarks of the Vati- 
The can organ were occasioned by published 
Roman letters from Senator Gentile of Milan, 
Question and the Premier’s brother, Arnaldo Mus- 
solini. The former, discussing the question, held that no 
better solution for it could be found than the “ Law of 
Guarantees,” of 1871; the latter, however, asserted that 
Fascist Italy can and must find a better solution. In Gen- 
tile’s article the following occurred: 


The Church, owing to its spiritual functions in the whole world, 
undoubtedly requires some sort of juridical independence analogous 
to that enjoyed by every State. The Church should have the essen- 
tial elements of a State, beginning with territory however tiny. 

Discussing this statement the Osservatore answered, as 
reported by the press: 

We don’t see why Italy cannot create a State whereof the 
Church, as Senator Gentile himself admits, has need in order to 
perform its spiritual functions in the world. 

Italy violently destroyed the state of things which had been 
built up through centuries. Therefore she alone can restore it. 

She can restore it, if not in its former proportions, at least in a 
measure necessary to guarantee the visible independence of our 
government of souls. Italy can restore it without committing sui- 
cide, because we do not see how our tiny State could ever destroy 
Italy. 

This is Italy’s duty. Reparation, which, according to the moral 
law, is binding not only on individuals but also on States, must be 
made by him who caused the damage. Restitution must be made 
by him who took away. 

Continuing the general discussion of the theme, the 
editor said, among other things: 


On the contrary, if Italy one day decides publicly, before the 
whole world, to perform this act of just reparation, we are quite 
sure she will abide by her word without need of foreign inter- 
ventions. Senator Gentile may rest assured that we will invoke 
neither foreign powers nor international courts. The Holy See, as 
the Cardinal Secretary of State declared during the War, awaits a 
solution to come, not from foreign intervention, but from the 
sense of justice and uprightness of the Italian people. There will 
be nothing left for the foreign Powers to do but take note in the 
usual way of what Italy will have done in agreement with the 
Holy See. 

When we say that the Roman Question is universal we mean 
that the question of the independence and liberty of the Pope 
interests not only Italians but all children of the Church. It is 
not, therefore, national, but Catholic and therefore universal. 

This does not mean that the controversy must be discussed 
before international courts, but merely that the liberty and inde- 
pendence of the head of the Church must be not only real and 
perfect but also manifest tu the Faithful of the whole world. 

It has been said abroad, with somewhat vulgar but explicit 
phrase, that the Pope must not be the chaplain of any Power. In 
other words, the Pope is the supreme head of Catholic interests 
and cannot depend on or be under the influence of any Power, 
however good and Catholic. Now, this is exactly what would 
happen if the Pontiff accepted the state of affairs created in 1870. 
He would appear to be subjected to that Power from whose ter- 
ritory he consented to govern the world spiritually. 

The solution of the Roman question must, therefore, be such 
that the independerice of the Pope appears evident to Catholics of the 
whole world. This does not mean that the Catholics of the whole 
world must be the judges of the solution. No. The Pope is the 
only judge. He alone, by Divine wish, is head of the Church and 
supreme master of the Faithful. 

For the present, only one method exists for avoiding such sus- 
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picions and dangers of schisms. As long as the Pope resides in 
territory which does not belong to him in the territory of another 
Power, the only possible remedy is open, clear and universally 
known hostility. 

Summarizing all its arguments, the Osservatore con- 
cludes : 

Absolute necessities of a religious nature render it absolutely 
necessary for the Pope to be in a condition of liberty and independ- 
ence, not only real and perfect, but also manifest to the Faithful of 
the whole world. 

Till this has been obtained in such a way as to satisfy the Pon- 
tiff, the same absolute necessities of a religious nature render it 
necessary for the Holy See to maintain the state of hostilities 
created in 1870. 

Any attempt at a solution made by one side alone is destined 
to fail because it has not the approval of him who is head of the 
Catholic world and who alone, as far as religious interests are 
concerned, can be the supreme judge of the solution and relative 
guarantees. 

The whole affair caused quite a popular sensation. For 
the most part the press commented favorably on it. Said 
the Popolo Romano, organ of the Premier’s brother: 

It is not difficult to change into juridical possession of the apos- 
tolic palaces by the Holy See that “enjoyment of them,” as it is 
phrased in the Law of Guarantees of 1871, which the Papacy has 
never accepted. 

Furthermore, the dignity of Italy would certainly not be com- 
promised if the Vatican Gardens were widened, nor the equilibrium 
of the Mediterranean be disturbed if the mystic Bark of St. 
Peter should float at anchor at the mouth of the Tiber. 

And the Tribuna voiced almost similar sentiments : 

The Italian State cannot admit of any reduction of its own 
sovereignty through international negotiations or, worse still, as 
the result of international guarantees. 

The Papacy, on its side, would be diminished by any such media- 
tion or interested interventions. The Papacy, as the universal 
power of Catholicism, cannot admit of tutelage from any state. 

Today’s explicit declaration from the Osservatore Romano that 
the Holy See does not need any international mediation or guar- 
antees and that the Italian State alone can re-establish Papal con- 
ditions of sovereignty marks a new epoch in history and closes a 
centuries-old dispute. 

A visit of Cardinal Maffi, Archbishop of Pisa, to the 
King on October 19, was interpreted in some quarters 
as having bearing on the initiation of official diplomatic 
conferences on the subject between the Italian Govern- 
ment and the Holy See, though the Cardinal is not a 
member of the Curia. 





The principal article in next week’s issue, the 
first in November, the month of the souls in 
Purgatory, will be “ De Profundis: The Catholic 
Doctrine of Purgatory,” by William I. Lonergan. 

One of the important book events of the year 
is the publication of Dr. Guilday’s “ Life of John 
England.” Next week will appear an extended 
appraisal of this work by the Editor of AMERICA. 

“Sports from the Box Seat” is a timely article 
on those who take their sports vicariously in 
stadium and arena. 

“The Protestant Breakdown in China” is a 
very interesting exposition by a Catholic mission- 
ary in China, Clifford J. King, of the present 
status of the Protestant missions and the effect 
on them produced by the recent revolution. 
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Mr. Mencken Fumbles His Words 


66 HE clerical politician is always against liberty, 

first, last, and all the time,” writes Mr. H. L. 
Mencken in his syndicated Sunday grind for October 18 
“No matter what other ideas issue from him, he is 
against liberty.” 

Mr. Mencken here hits the bull’s eye. What the poli- 
tician in the pulpit, preaching hatred because it pays, can 
do to ruin good government, is excellently illustrated by 
the reign of the morons in Indiana. 

“There is no record in all history of a theologian who 
was not,” continues Mr. Mencken. ° 

How did that “theologian” break into the picture? 
We were considering “ the clerical politician.”” Does the 
gentleman from Maryland rate the terms as synonomous? 

He does not. But Mr. Mencken is a verbal thimble- 
rigger who just can’t resist the temptation to slip the 
pea under the other shell. He would not write, “ The 
clerical politician is always against liberty, first, last, 
and all the time; there is no record in all history of a 
Mencken who was not,” and for two reasons, chiefly. 
He knows that only an idiot identifies things that are 
totally dissimilar. Then he is himself a Mencken. 

It is perfectly plain that Mr. Mencken does not know 
the meaning of the terms he so glibly uses. He really 
does not think that every theologian must be a clerical 
politician; he merely says that because he thinks it a 
smart hit against religion. But he does seem to think 
that every theologian must be a cleric, whereas a theolo- 
gian may be a respectable married man, with a large 
family, and a private still. Mr. Mencken knows as little 
about theologians as he does about theology. And that 
is so little that the chemical term “traces” would be a 
shocking exaggeration. 

This Baltimore editor is one of those temperamentally 
bemuddled persons who cannot add 2 plus 2 without get- 
ting 22. Hence we shall not refer him to St. Thomas 
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Aquinas, Blessed Robert Bellarmine, and Suarez. These 
men were theologians, and distinctly, they were cham- 
pions of human liberty. In a day when the State was 
even more aggressive than in our own they stood forth 
to vindicate the rights of man against the tyranny of 
organized force. They defined their terms with accuracy, 
and wrote with truth and clarity. They were men, not 
Menckens. 


Babies, Congress and Cosmetics 


HE Federal Government has our thanks for a charm- 
T ing little eight-page folder on the Feeding of Babies. 
That same fatherly power has also sent us a mimeo- 
graphed sheet which among other items of national and 
international import contains one to the effect that Amer- 
ican women annually spend about $1,825,000,000 “ on 
cosmetics and beauty care.” In view of this fact none 
can say that we are not a beauty-loving people. 

No connection between the items listed is suggested 
by us. They lie side by side in this column because the 
same mail brought them, and for no other reason. ‘But 
very picturesquely do they illustrate the present interest 
of this Government in matters to which the men who 
founded it never gave a thought. In those simple days 
Betsy Anne probably deemed herself too too much given 
to this world when she washed her pretty face in the 
dew. Betsy Anne’s mother assuredly never dreamed of 
applying to Elder Feargod Perkins or his fellow-select- 
men for information as to the feeding of the youngest 
of her houseful of children. And, like the Fathers of 
the Republic, Betsy Anne’s better half was of the opinion 
that the Feeding of Babies was a matter to be decided 
near the hearthstone, in counsel with the family physician, 
or with some venerable dame who had reared from 
eighteen to twenty. 

But, as has been remarked with striking originality, 
this is not the eighteenth century. 

The remark is as @ propos as the question put to Alice 
by the Red Queen, “ What’s the French for fiddle-de- 
dee?” The point at issue is how much farther the 
bureaucrats propose to go. The onslaught made in the 
Senate on the Children’s Bureau crippled that anomalous 
institution to a certain degree, but left the Federalizing 
tendencies which created it practically untouched. The 
old Smith-Towner bill, as fair-spoken as Counsellor 
Doone and as disreputable, will come up, we may be 
sure, in the next session of Congress. It may borrow 
some features from the Phipps bill, such as the National 
and Federal Councils on Education, but it will remain 
in essence the same unwarranted attempt to intrude the 
Federal Government into a field which is the exclusive 
preserve of the respective States. What other similar 
measures will be presented only Omniscience can say. 
But it is certain that the curious delusion which makes 
some Americans believe that the Federal Government 
is endowed with a magic power denied the States, en- 
abling it to renew the face of the earth by Congressional 
blocs, will be mirrored in many a bill and resolution. 
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The fatal objection to all Federal paternalizing schemes 
is that they are at variance with the spirit and purpose 
of the Federal Constitution. They do not promote, but 
undermine, that local independence essential to all good 
government, and they distract the attention of the Federal 
Government from the work assigned it by the Constitu- 
tion. The logical result is that each Government is 
weakened. 

It should also be remembered that every Federal pro- 
ject calls for the expenditure of money to be supplied by 
the people. We are rich enough to support every neces- 
sary State or Federal requirement generously, but no 
nation is rich enough to be a spendthrift. When we pay 
for Federal plans not authorized by the Constitution we 
tax ourselves for the destruction of our Government. 


Is Heresy in Good Taste? 


ITH Canon G. R. Bullock-Webster who recently 

interrupted the services at St. Paul’s to denounce 
the Bishop of Birmingham “ for his false and heretical 
teachings,” we confess to a large degree of sympathy. 
.Dean Inge lived up to his gloomy character on the occa- 
sion, by remarking in sepulchral tones, that if he so wished 
he could give the Canon in charge as a brawler. But as 
the Canon is still at liberty, it may be concluded that mercy 
so tempered the Dean’s melancholy that he refrained from 
invoking the power of the secular arm. 

The English press appears to condemn the doughty 
Canon on the ground that he violated good taste. It 
may be remarked that the Bishop of Birmingham is not 
himself an exemplar of all that is required by good taste; 
but apart from this, his offenses against some of the 
most sacred beliefs of Christians are notorious. In view 
of his presence, not to refer to that of Dean Inge, the 
Canon had reason enough to fear that another attack 
upon Christianity was about to issue from the pulpit. 
Sad experience had taught him that heresy in an Anglican 
cathedral was quite in good taste. He was now to learn 
that denunciation of heresy in an Anglican cathedral was 
not. Possibly, he feared as much, but lighting his candle 
and opening his book, he rang his bell with such vigor 
that the organist who had endeavored to drown the din 


was forced to desist. Even at the peril of offending good 
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tests against the errors of Rome, and of other sources 
of heresy. That argument loses whatever impressiveness 
it might derive from its respectable source, when con- 
fronted with the fact that it has been the common plea 
of all heretics from the days of the Apostles to our own. 
It is of the very essence of a heretic to assert that he is 
right, and the Catholic Church wrong. 

Meanwhile Lambeth is silent and the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, for once in a way, is also silent. The mercy 
of the gloomy Dean and the clamor of the press, however, 
forbid us to designate the situation as a silentium altum. 
But these authorities do not appear to be on the side of 
the Angels. Nor do Lambeth and the rest of the Anglican 
Bench. Heresy soon fears to check heresy. 


Kosciuszko and Tim Murphy 
A‘ old-fashioned historian is Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart 


of Yale. He attains the honor of a headline in a 
metropolitan newspaper, “Prof. Hart defends Geo. 
Washington.” 


We agree with Dr. Hart that a large share of the credit 
for the victory at Saratoga must be assigned to Washing- 
ton. From his own scanty forces he detached troops 
to Schuyler and Gates, and by holding in check the only 
army that could have aided “Gentleman Johnny” Bur- 
goyne, made the fortunate issue possible. Assuredly, too, 
we are heart and soul with Dr. Hart in his regret that 
petty paragraphers “ have set on foot a movement deliber- 
ately intended to depreciate Washington as an admired 
and glorious figure in war, in peace and at his own fire- 
side.” 

Washington’s part in this campaign has been minimized. 
But how many Americans know of the part played at 
Saratoga by “Tim” Murphy, and by Kosciuszko? A 
temporary marker on the battle-field notes the prodigious 
part played by Murphy, (one of the 1189 Murphys and 
Kellys in the American Revolution!) in the battle. 
Rightly does O’Brien, following authenticated local 
tradition, style him “the hero of Saratoga.” Yet on the 
occasion of the recent celebration of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the battle, hundreds of 
columns were printed in the newspapers and magazines, 
without so much as a mention either of Murphy, or of 


manners, the Canon did his best to witness to the truth./ Kosciuzko, who planned the excellent strategic position 


In the circumstances, we honor him for choosing good 


theology even at the terrible risk of lapsing into bad 
taste. 

The pitiful side of the whole incident is the silence of 
those in high place in the Anglican Church. Possibly the 
Bishop of Birmingham is suffered to retain his position 
to act as a living witness to Bishop Manning’s theory 
that the Anglican Church is at once Catholic and Pro- 
testant. He might as well say that his cathedral on 
Morningside Heights is at once large and small, at once a 
noble example of Gothic and of the architecture most 
in favor with the Bantus. Of course, we understand 
his meaning: the Establishment is Catholic because of 
its Divine Founder, and Protestant only because it pro- 


occupied by the Americans on Bemis Heights. 

The aid given the American cause by this great Polish 
soldier should never be forgotten. A captain in the 
Polish army, graduate of the best military schools on 
the Continent, he came to this country in 1776. He was 
then in his thirtieth year. Letters from Franklin bore 
witness to his character and ability, and he was assigned 
to the army of Gates with the rank of colonel. After 
Saratoga, he was engaged as chief engineer in planning 
and constructing the fortifications at West Point, and be- 
came an adjutant on the staff of Washington. In 1780- 
81 he served in the South under Greene with fidelity and 
honor and at the conclusion of peace he received the 
thanks of Congress and was brevetted brigadier-general. 
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His later career as the defender of his oppressed people 
is a story of unbroken loyalty to the ideals of liberty 
which first brought him as a youthful captain to Amer- 
ica. But it is a story that ended in military defeat. The 
line familiar to so many Americans from childhood, 
“And freedom shrieked when Kosciuszko fell” might 
well have been inscribed on his tomb in Cracow, where 
he reposes near the great patriot, John Sobieski. 

Time has restored the scarred farm-lands on which 
“ Gentleman Johnny ” Burgoyne lost his army, and Great 
Britain her chance to subdue the American “ peasant 
rabble.” As the pilgrim stands near Bemis Heights in 
these Autumn days of the commemoration, a golden haze 
falls over the valley and transforms a field once made 
grisly by war’s horrors into a scene of magic beauty. 
Under God’s Providence and with His aid, as Washing- 
ton and Lincoln said, we became a Nation. But let us 
not forget how that kindly Providence gave us, as the 
human instruments in achieving victory, some of the 
noblest sons of Poland and Germany, France and Ire- 
land. Had they not died, we had not lived. 


Secular Education and Delinquency 


6¢ UR public-school system aims to make the child 

intelligent—but it does not teach righteousness as 
such,” writes Mr. W. M. Holderby in the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent, “ Religion has little or no place in our public 
schools ; the result is that we are raising our young people 
to lead lives of spiritual illiteracy.” 

We wish we might write that this assertion makes the 
testimony unanimous. It has been expressed in substance 
within the last few months by President Coolidge, Secre- 
tary Davis, and other public men, and has long been 
admitted by educators who realize that to train the mind 
while neglecting the heart is not true education. Against 
the growth of this belief must be placed the unthinking 
adoration of such journals as the monthly publication of 
the National Education Association and the New England 
Journal of Education, whose editors still contend that in 
this as in so many other respects, the public schools are 
hardly short of perfection. 

With the growth of enlightenment that attitude cannot 
long he maintained. The words so often quoted in these 
pages from Washington’s Farewell Address, maintaining 
the necessity of religion and morality in public and in 
private life, are eternally true. They have their appli- 
cation to systems of education as they have to every 
human activity. From none can Almighty God be safely 
excluded. Yet, as Mr. Holderby shows, more than 
27,000,000 young Americans receive no systematic reli- 
gious training whatever. 

The welfare of the individual, of the home, and of 
the State, depends upon religion. Ninety per cent of 
our children are in schools from which training in reli- 
gion is excluded. An equal proportion—if not larger— 
of our young people attend colleges and universities in 
which whatever principles of religion and morality they 
may have retained are subjected to assaults that are subtle 
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and perilous. They are the leaders of the next genera- 
tion. And one generation can destroy a nation. 

“America is surfeited with community movements 
and public welfare movements. The plea for support 
of these efforts is almost bedlam,” writes Mr. Holderby. 
“Cannot someone in the midst of the din and confusion 
see the futility of them? No such conditions of 
juvenile delinquency ever existed in American life as that 
discovered today.” 

Mr. Holderby finds the remedy in the restoration of 
the family. But if subjection to a secularized public- 
school system excludes religion from the lives of our 
children, how can religion enter into the lives of the 
home-founders of tomorrow? There is one escape only 
from the peril that faces us. We must get back to the 
wisdom of the Founders of this Republic and bring 
religion into the life of our people. But that we can 
never do while we insist that our children must be 
trained in schools from which religion, with the teaching 
of morals founded on religion, is barred. 

For Catholics the lesson is plain. Support of the 
Catholic school now becomes a duty imposed by love 
of country as well as by the law of the Church. 


Prohibition the Issue 


66 F course it is,” writes Senator Borah. If the 

question is one of “upholding and maintaining 
the Constitution,” no party could have an issue more 
pressing. We agree with Senator Borah, although for 
another reason. Putting the Eighteenth Amendment 
aside for the moment, it seems to us that the Volstead 
Act, together with the rulings of departmental officials 
and the methods used on a nation-wide scale by the Pro- 
hibition-enforcement units, are wholly incompatible with 
“the upholding and maintaining of the Federai Consti- 
tution.” ; 

Senator Borah deserves the gratitude of the public for 
expressing his determination to force the politicians to 
face the problems of Prohibition. At present, the “ prac- 
tical”” men in both the major parties grow pale and weak 
with fright whenever they consider the possibility that 
the coming conventions may be battlefields between the 
wets and the drys. To glittering resolutions on good 
citizenship and on veneration for law and order, they 
have no objection whatever. These words can be made 
to mean a little or as much, as some later exigency may 
require. But sober, honest consideration of the vexing 
problem must be avoided at all costs. The politician is 
solicitous for votes, and defends a principle only when 
that course means popular favor. 

Present conditions are as distasteful to the drys as to 
the wets. One group thinks that is too hard to get a 
drink; the other that it is too easy. Some argue that 
enforcement, others that non-enforcement, will destroy 
the Constitution. Yet an issue that is real to the public 
is persistently avoided by the parties. We wish Senator 
Borah success in smoking out the politicians, but we are 
by no means sure he will succeed. 
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The Pope’s Temporal Power 


Wicrrip Parsons, S. J. 


made its appearance in the Italian papers, as it 

does every two or three years, and always, it must 
be admitted, with further hopes for its solution. It can 
be said, indeed, that it is now probably nearer solution 
than it ever was before. The old Masonic anti-clerical 
Italy, overthrown by Mussolini, has disappeared, let us 
hope for good, and a new spirit has taken its place which 
can afford to handle the thorny matter without any of 
the bad old traditional fears and hates. The Holy See 
seems to appreciate this, for recently its semi-official 
organ, the Osservatore Romano, put before the world 
the conditions of a future solution in a manner clearer 
than ever before. The day for public discussion has prob- 
ibly passed in Italy, and private negotiation is in a po- 
sition to take up where it leaves off. 

What is the Roman Question? Without going into its 
history, it is enough to say here that it is the question 
of the manner of re-establishing the sovereign rights of 
the Papacy which were violated by the taking of the 
Papal territory on September 20, 1870. An attempt was 
made to regularize the Pope’s status in 1872, by the Law 
of Guarantees, a merely unilateral instrument, but since 
this instrument, whatever were the good intentions of 
its framers, could not be accepted by the Pope, the Ques- 
tion has remained in the same position it was in on the 
day the Law was rejected, which was the day after it was 
passed. Acceptance of the Law of Guarantees would 
have placed the Pope in the position of a subject of the 
Italian State, and therefore would have been tantamount 
to abdication of his place as Head of the Universal 
Church. Henceforth the Pope was the “ Prisoner of the 
Vatican,” prisoner by his own will, it is true, but by a 
will subject, by no choice of his own, to an ineluctable 
necessity. To have left the Vatican would have been a 
sign of acceptance of the Law of Guarantees, and that 
would have been fatal to the independence of the Holy 
See. 

In these last few words, then, we have the whole es- 
sence of the famous question. The Pope is not agitating 
to break up Italian unity by getting back all his old pos- 
sessions in which before 1870 he was king. The atti- 
tude of the Holy See, so often misunderstood, goes 
much deeper than that. It is based on the eternal propo- 
sition that the Catholic Church is the universal Church 
founded by Christ for the salvation of all men and al! 
societies. This Church cannot, by its very nature, be sub- 
ject to any national sovereignty. It is, by its very na- 
ture, supra-national, spiritual, universal. No solution, 
therefore, which seems to subject the Head of that 
Church to any national entity can be accepted by him. 
This is not choice, but necessity; it is a question of ex- 
istence, not of convenience; it is a matter of spiritual 
import, not of politics. 


T HE ever-recurring “ Roman Question” has again 


The carping jealous cries of little groups existing here 
and there in this or that country, destined to a short ex- 
istence beside the eternal life of Christ’s Church, will 
not change these facts. The Pope’s spiritual rule is not 
national, it is not “ foreign,” it is supra-national; it is 
tied to no one people, no one State, though it deals with 
all States in spiritual matters, and for that very reason 
it cannot be thought to be the appanage of Italy. In fact, 
the very accusation so often made by ignorant men that 
membership in the Church demands allegiance to a 
foreign power, is itself the argument for the independence 
of the Pope. Because he does not demand our allegiance 
to him outside spiritual matters, that is the reason why 
he must forever be the subject of no State, nor even the 
protectorate of any State. 

Will this question ever be settled? What, if it is, will 
be the conditions of the settlement ? 

First of all, it must be recalled that it is not an inter- 
national question, but a domestic one in Italy. The 
Papacy is in Italy, and there it will always remain,’ and 
the negotiations for the settlement will take place be- 
tween the Italian Government and the Holy See. The 
old bugaboo which tormented Italians, that the nations 
of the world would be called in to regularize the status 
of the Pope by international agreement, has at last been 
dissipated. The Osservatore has expressly stated that 
the Holy See will put the matter before no international 
tribunal, but will deal in its sovereign capacity directly 
and exclusively with the Italian State. But the agree- 
ment will be no merely unilateral instrument, but a bi- 
lateral contract as between two sovereigns. 

Secondly, temporal power is not an end in itself for 
the Papacy, but a means to an end. Consequently, for 
any understanding of the Pope’s position, it must first be 
clearly understood what that end is. The Holy See 
has a spiritual end, not a temporal one, that is, it deals 
with the spiritual welfare of its subjects, not with their 
worldly interests. Moreover, in safeguarding this spiritu- 
al welfare of its subjects, it has often to do with the 
courts and governments to whom those same subjects 
owe a civil allegiance, as would any other spiritual 
power, if there were any other which is universal in its 
nature. Now full liberty and independence from any par- 
ticular secular State is a matter of absolute necessity for 
this kind of a spiritual universal power; without that in- 
dependence it could not exist. That is why that inde- 
pence is unconsciously the object of the hate of all the 
Church’s enemies. 

But there is a still more fundamental reason for this 
necessary independence. The Church as founded by 
Christ possesses true spiritual sovereignty, that is, it is a 
perfect society in its kind, which is spiritual, just as 
the State is in its kind, which is civil. This spiritual 
sovereign derives its being and its inherent rights from 
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its Founder, not from any human individual or State, and 
it possesses in its sphere full legislative, executive and 
judicial powers. This is an even profounder reason for 
the necessity of the independence of the Head of that 
Church from any civil power. 

Now it is not enough that this liberty and independ- 
ence, demanded by the very nature of the Church, be 
a mere abstraction, an idea admitted indeed by men, but 
with no outward concrete manifestation. It must take 
some concrete form, some visible symbol, and more than 
a symbol, an actual material existence. International law 
accepts this proposition as essentially true, not only for 
the Papacy but for any superior authority. Juridical 
sovereignty is the outward form of independence; for 
without an inviolate and inviolable sovereignty, there is 
no true independence. Limitation of sovereignty is lim- 
itation of independence. This is a truism. Sovereignty, 
then, spiritual and juridical, the Italian State will admit in 
the Holy See when the solution of the question is final- 
ly brought about. 

Will this juridical sovereignty be accompanied by its 
usual embodiment, territory? Theoretically, the answer 
to this further question is not necessarily affirmative. A 
juridical sovereignty was publicly acknowledged to be in 
the Church since the time of Constantine. It was Charle- 
magne who added territory to that intangible possession 
in the tenth century. Since that time, up to the last 
century, the Popes enjoyed both sovereignty and terri- 
torial possessions, the latter as the best means yet found 
for the safeguarding of the former. Since that time the 
only means found for this end has been protest, con- 
tinual and repeated protest, and that by every Pope who 
has lived since then, Pius IX, Leo XIII, Pius X, Ben- 
edict XV and Pius XI. Such a means, while so far ef- 
fectual, is not however, a very comfortable one, either 
for the Holy See or for Italy. Hence the ever-present 
desire to do away with it in some peaceful and agreeable 
way. 

Is there any other way to safeguard this twofold 
sovereignty of the Holy See save by territorial posses- 
sions? That is the very essence of the problem, as it has 
existed for many years. The Popes have always said, 
and the Osservatore repeated it lately, that there are only 
two ways yet found to make it completely obvious that 
the Papacy is independent of any State, as long as it 
exists within the boundaries of any State. They are: 
continual protest, nay, hostility, to that State, or the 
possession of a State of its own, within the boundaries 
of which it is admitted by all the world to be sovereign. 
If any other way were to be found, it would be adopted. 

This, then, is the heart of the question. The Holy See 
must be acknowledged by all the world to be an inde- 
pendent, though spiritual, Power. This, as things go in 
this world, it will never be as long as it is not at the 
same time acknowledged to possess true juridical sover- 
eignty. The only means yet found in the present state 
of the world by which this sovereignty, admitted as such 
by all the world, may be kept inviolate is by the pos- 
session of a free and independent territory. These four 
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principles are the heart of the Holy See’s position; spir- 
itual sovereignty, independence from any State, civil 
sovereignty of some sort as the outward form of this 
independence, and possession of territory, however small, 
as the means of maintaining this outward form. 

Fortunately, there does not seem to the observing eye 
to remain any further obstacle to the realization of this 
reasonable program. Old Masonic Italy, hating all re- 
ligion, is gone forever. Will the newest Revolution un- 
tangle what the old Revolution so clumsily tied up, and 
kept in that state for so long? The Church is eternal 
and can afford to wait. 

Meanwhile, the bigots and professional haters may rest 
in peace. There will be no armies, no navies, no air fleets 
attached to this new Power for offensive purposes. Its 
strength will reside in the moral feelings of mankind. 
It will contemplate no imperialistic expansions, no armed 
invasions.. Things will go on as before, and good Ameri- 
can citizens, who happen to be Catholics, will be called 
on to take no oath of allegiance to a foreign Power. They 
will continue as before to regard the Pope, as regards 
themselves, as their spiritual sovereign, and look on the 
Constitution of the United States, if the bigots will let 
it alone, as the sole object of their civil allegiance. 


Buried Gold 


Joun AMES 


TREASURE CHEST! In 1927! In Washington, 
D. C.! 

It is not a pirate’s chest buried ages ago, rusting and 
moulding in old Mother Earth, awaiting the sound of 
pick and shovel of an adventurous soul, buoyed by the 
lurid light of a false hope of gain. It is a modern bank 
vault, all shining brass and Carrara marble, inhabited by 
an orderly and industrious coterie of workers. The hoard 
of the chest consists not of pieces-of-eight and black 
pearls, but of crisp, yellow-backed endowment policies of 
insurance—a billion dollars’ worth! 

There are no complicated charts which must be sought 
by candle light on a desert island, instructing the finders 
to take, blindfold, sixteen paces north, and nine to the 
west, where X marks the spot. These buried treasures 
are the Adjusted Compensation Certificates for the Veter- 
ans of the World War, and are to be secured with little 
or no labor, and at the expense of a two-cent stamp. 

Every veteran of the World War, honorably dis- 
charged, (with but the few exceptions of those with high 
rank), is entitled to his “divvy” of this Buried Gold, if 
he served his country, here or abroad, for a period over 
sixty days, between April 5, 1917 and July 1, 1919. 

There were approximately 4,700,000 Americans who 
participated in the World War. Recent reliable statistics 
inform us that a trifle over three million men, or their 
dependents, or their legal representatives have applied 
for their share in this treasure. What has become of 
the other million and a half who have not availed them- 
selves of this free gift of their Government? Assuming 






























































































that the ultra-rich among the military population have 
scorned their shares (although it is the wealthy who know 
the value of wealth) there are still over a million men, 
who, for want of thought of their loved ones, their utter 
indifference, their carelessness, have not lifted a hand 
to secure the billion dollars’ worth of insurance which is 
due them. How many Catholics are among this number? 

In traveling among men of various classes, in political, 
social, and: economic groups, I meet some whose income 
is far more than sufficient to take care of their daily needs 
and wants, some who must slave and toil for each day’s 
daily bread. It has become rather like a game to say to 
men in each group, “Jim, have you applied for your Ad- 
justed Compensation Certificate—your bonus?” The 
answers are appalling! “I haven’t the time.” “I am go- 
ing to do it next week.” “ It is too much trouble.” “ There 
is too much red tape to unwind.” 

For the encouragement of many, any office of the 
United States Veterans Bureau, any headquarters of any 
of the service organizations (the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the American Legion, the Disabled American 
Veterans), any Chapter of the American Red Cross, all 
agencies or stations of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, 
any United States military attache at legations in foreign 
countries, and every Post Office in the United States or 
its possessions, upon application, will furnish the neces- 
sary blank. Furthermore, any of these foregoing agencies 
will execute the form for the individual, and make it 
ready to mail, at the expense of a two-cent stamp, to 
Washington, D. C. 

On July 2, of the current year, we saw the passing of 
the privilege of reinstating War Risk Insurance, at a 
rate twenty per cent cheaper than can be offered by any 
of the “old line” companies. We shall see requests for 
an opening of that issue, on the grounds that some felt 
they were not financially able to take advantage of it 
up to or at that time. Here we have an insurance that 
would cost the average man $50. a year to maintain. The 
average policy is worth over $1,000. It is free. It needs 
but a little effort to write or dictate a few words. It de- 
mands but a two-cent stamp. Yet there are a billion dol- 
lars’ worth still unclaimed. Buried Gold! 

The man who delays a day is throwing away dollars, 
his insurance being based upon his age at application, 
according to the time-honored rule. If he dies without 
making application, he is defrauding his dependents of 
about‘one-third of the value of his insurance, while in the 
case of a needy but not legally dependent relative, he is 
cheating him or her of a legacy. 

There is no excuse for delay. The Treasure Chest 
will be closed forever on January 1, 1928. It is almost 
inconceivable that hundreds of thousands of able-bodied 
and able-minded men who participated in the World War 
would wilfully deprive dependents of their just claims. 
This gift of the United States Government nearly paral- 
lels the individual amount of the average insurance policy 
carried in this country. And it is free! The “work in- 
volved,” the “red tape,” “the trouble”—a few words 
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on a blank, a finger print, one’s name or X on a blank, 
and the mailing of the envelope containing the blank to 
Washington, D. C.! There is an agency within the radius 
of every veteran ready to furnish an application blank, 
nay, pledged to record the necessary data. Trouble? Red 
tape? Cost? Claim your share in the Buried Gold, 
Veteran; your yellow-backed endowment policy of in- 
surance will be dated from the date of your application. 


The Decline of the Tuberculosis Death 
Rate Among Sisters 


CoNSTANTINE J. FECHER, PH.D. 


HE present writer has had an opportunity to study 

the longevity of Catholic Sisters in the United States 
since 1900 and the influence of the recent improvement 
in the tuberculosis death rate on their longevity. 

It has been observed in the present investigation that 
the improvement in the general death rate and the tuber- 
culosis death rate of the Sisters in the United States after 
1900 corresponded with that of the contemporary white 
females of the population in the United States with the 
exception of the life period 20 to 40 years of age where 
a greater improvement for the Sisters took place. 

The table below, “ Death Rate from Tuberculosis (all 
forms)” of the Sisters in the United States for the periods 
1900-1909 inclusive and 1920-1924 inclusive, points to the 
decline of the general death rate and the tuberculosis death 
rate at selected ages during the last quarter of a century. 

Deparcieux in 1746 found that the longevity of the 
Sisters as compared with a representative group of the 
people in the world at the time was higher at all ages 
from 20 to 50 years but lower thereafter to about age 
80. This indicated that the Sisters had a lower death 
rate during the life period age 20 to approximately age 
50 years but higher during the next thirty years, that is, 
to age 80 years. The members of the Religious Orders 
of men on the other hand when compared with a rep- 
resentative group of the people in the world at the time 
showed a greater longevity to age 35 years only and a 
considerably lower one during the remainer of the life 
period. 

Death Rate Per 1000 from Tuberculosis (All Forms) Of Sisters 


in the United States for the Periods, 
1900-1909 and 1920-1924 


Ages 1900-1909 1920-1924 
22 3.12 2.48 
27 , 5.34 2.30 
32 4.94 2.34 
42 3.20 1.94 
62 2.00 1.45 


For example, among the Sisters at age 22 years for 
the period 1900-1909 the death rate from tuberculosis 
was 3.12 per 1000 while for the period 1920-1924 it is 
reduced to 2.48 or a reduction of 0.64 per thousand. At 
age 27 years an extraordinary reduction of 3.04 per 1000 
or a decline in the death rate of 56.9 per cent is observed 
and at age 32 there is a smaller but still remarkable re- 
duction of 2.60 per 1000 or a decline of 52.6 per cent. 
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The following table showing the death rate of the 
Sisters at selected ages for the periods 1900-1909 and 
1920-1924 was compiled to show the influence of the re- 
duction in the tuberculosis death rate upon the general 
death rate. 


Death Rate Per 1000 Sisters in the United States for the Periods 
1900-1909 and 1920-1924 


Ages Death Rate Death Rate Reduction Vs Reduction in 
1900-1909 1920-1924 in General Tuberculosis 
Death Rate Death Rate 
: During Same 
Period 

22 5.70 4.00 1.70 0.64 
27 8.65 4.39 4.26 3.04 
32 9.20 4.75 4.45 2.60 
42 7.10 6.70 0.40 1.26 
62 23.77 23.48 0.29 0.55 


According to the table the Sisters at age 22 for the 
period 1900-1909 had a death rate of 5.70 per thousand. 
In other words, out of 1000 Sisters alive at exact age 22 
years in that decade, 5.70 died before reaching the age 
of 23 years, At age 32 there was a death rate of 9.20 
per thousand and at age 42 the death rate decreased to 
7.10. There was, therefore, a higher death rate at age 32 
than at age 42 years during the period 1900-1909. A 
series of death rates of this kind with a higher death 
rate at age 32 than at age 42 years is abnormal. 

Examining the death rates for the period 1920-1924 
we note that they have been reduced considerably as 
compared with those of the period 1900-1909 with the 
greatest reduction at age 32 years. The higher death rate 
at age 32 as compared with the rate at age 42 years has 
been eliminated during this latter period, 1920-1924. If 
the reader will compare the death rates in the 1900-1909 
column in the foregoing table with those in the 1920- 
1924 column he will observe the marked improvement 
in the health of the Sisters during this quarter century. 

To learn the causes for this striking reduction in the 
death rate it is necessary to analyze the specific causes of 
death during this life period of the Sisters. It has been 
observed that the one factor influencing the high death 
rate from age 22 to 42 years of the period 1900-1909 was 
the death rate from tuberculosis (all forms). The last 
column in the table above headed “ Reduction in Tuber- 
culosis Death Rate During the Same Period ” shows the 
relation of the reduction in the death rate from tuber- 
culosis to that of the general death rate. It is noted that 
at age 22 years the reduction of the rate from tubercu- 
losis of 0.64 accounts for more than one-third of the total 
reduction of 1.70 per thousand at that age. At age 27 
the reduction of the rate from tuberculosis is 3.04 of the 
total reduction of 4.26 per thousand and at age 32 it is 
2.60 of the total of 4.45 per thousand reduction. 

To get a better picture of the influence of the reduced 
tuberculosis death rate upon the improvement in health 
that has taken place among the Sisters from the first ten 
years to the last five of the quarter century, 1900-1924 
inclusive, a study of the complete expectation of life 
should also be made. This method of measuring the life- 
‘span is essentially an accurate one as it applies the actual 
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facts of mortality for the whole span of life. In the 
table below are grouped the expectation of life of the 
sisters at selected ages for the periods 1900-1909 and 
1920-1924. 


Life Expectation of the Sisters in the United States for the 
Periods 1900-1909 and 1920-1924 


Ages 1900-1909 1920-1924 
22 42.95 Years 46.74 Years 
27 39.37 42.68 
32 36.07 38,60 
42 28.65 30.51 
62 13.80 15.12 


It will be seen from the above table that for the period 
1900-1909 a Sister 22 years old has an even chance of 
living nearly 43 (42.95) years longer. This does not 
mean that each Sister would live 42.95 years beyond 
age 22 but that the average number of years still to be 
lived .by all Sisters who had attained age 22 is 42.95. 
Some would live more than 43 years and some less, but 
42.95 was the average to be lived. The expectation of 
life decreases of course as the individual grows older. 
At age 27 the expectation of life was 39.37 years. 
While at age 32 the expectation of life was 36.07 years 
or nearly seven years shorter than at age 22. The Sister 
reaching age 62 years has but 13.80 years as the com- 
plete expectation of life. 

An examination of the expectations of life for the 
period 1920-1924 shows that a substantial increase in 
the longevity has taken place at all ages from the period 
1900-1909. Comparing the expectations of life for the 
two periods it is noted that at age 22 years an increase 
of three and three-quarter years has been added to the 
longevity. In other words, a Sister of age 22 years living 
during the period 1920-1924 has an advantage of 3.79 
years of additional life as compared with a Sister of the 
same age during the period 1900-1909. Similarly at age 
27 years an addition of 3.31 years has been made to the 
life span. But at age 42 years the increase in longevity 
is only 1.86 years as compared with the increase of 3.79 
years at age 22 years. This means that nearly two years 
of the total increase of three and three-quarter years that 
has been added to the life span of a Sister at age 22 years 
was caused by the improvement in health during the life 
period from age 22 to 42 years. It has been noted in the 
preceding paragraph that this improvement in health 
during this particular life period was directly infuenced 
by the reduction in the tuberculosis death rate. 

What are the possibilities of further reduction of the 
tuberculosis death rate among the Sisters during this 
earlier and important period of life of the Sister? The 
answer to this can be found in the comparison of the 
general death rate and the death rate from tuberculosis 
of the Sisters with those of the contemporary white fe- 
males of the general population. 

In the following table are grouped the rates of mortal- 
ity from all causes of death; from tuberculosis (all 
forms) only; and for all causes of death excluding tu- 
berculosis. of the white females of the general popula- 
tion, 1919-1920 and of the sisters in the United States, 
1920-1924. There are certain limitations which one 
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should keep in mind in comparing the two groups, as 
for example that the Sisters have the advantage of being 
observed for the better years after 1920 while the white 
females are observed for only the two years 1919-1920. 
Death Rates Per 1000 from All Causes of Death; from Tuber- 
culosis (All Forms) Only; and from All Causes of Death Ex- 
cluding Tuberculosis for the White Females of the United States 
Census 1919-1920 and the Sisters 1920-1924 at Selected Ages. 


White Females 


Death Rate Death Rate Death Rate 

Ages All Causes Tuberculosis All Causes 

Excluding 

Tuberculosis 
22 5.42 1.83 3.59 
27 6.53 1.72 481 
32 6.97 1.43 5.54 
7.33 1.22 6.11 

Sisters 

Death Rate Death Rate Death Rate 

Ages All Causes Tuberculosis All Causes 

Excluding 

Tuberculosis 
22 4.00 2.48 1.52 
27 4.39 2.30 2.09 
32 4.75 2.34 2.41 
40 6.42 1.90 4.52 


According to the figures above the Sisters have a con- 
siderably lower rate of mortality from all causes of death 
at all ages of this life period, with a higher rate from 
tuberculosis and again a correspondingly lower rate from 
all causes excluding tuberculosis than the white females 
of the general population. At age 27, for example, the 
death rate from all causes for the white females is 6.53 
while that of the Sisters is 4.39 per 1000. With respect 
to tuberculosis the white females have a rate of 1.72 as 
compared with the rate of 2.30 per 1000 for the Sisters 
or an excess rate of 0.58 per 1000 for the Sisters. The 
death rate from all causes of death excluding tubercu- 
losis at age 27 years for the white females is more than 
twice as high as that for the Sisters, the rates being 4.81 
and 2.09 per 1000 respectively. 

In comparing the death rates from all causes of death 
excluding tuberculosis of the white females with those 
of the Sisters it is important to consider the make-up 
of the two groups. Because the white female group con- 
tains both married and unmarried women while the Sis- 
ters belong to the one class of celibates, the hazards of 
maternity have some influence on the greater death rate 
of the white females from age 22 to 40 years. Accord- 
ing to the statistics of the Bureau of the Census the rate 
of maternal mortality for the two years, 1919-1920 at the 
select ages above varies from 0.75 to slightly more than 
1.00 per thousand for the white females. This means 
that the differences between the rates of mortality of the 
two groups from all causes excluding tuberculosis when 
reduced to a comparable basis is not in reality as large 
as the figures in the foregoing table show. But even 
after making allowance for the rate of maternal mortal- 
ity for the white females, the fact still remains that the 
Sisters are subject to very low death rates from all 
causes of death excluding tuberculosis during this life 
period. 
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The facts just considered point out that tuberculosis 
is evidently still a very important condition in this group. 
There is still room for the reduction of the death rate 
from tuberculosis from 40 to 50 per cent. If the tuber- 
culosis death rate were reduced by 50 per cent for this 
life period of the Sisters, 22 to 40 years, it would mean 
a saving of more than one life per thousand annually 
at every age of the life period. 


Some More Experiences Among 
Mohammedans 


MARGARET LAMONT 

A FURTHER glaring case of marital cruelty I had 

in my Bagdad hospital. At one time I had three 
women in one ward, all badly burnt from the back of the 
neck to the back of the knees. All, on admission, gave a 
story of an accident while cooking. Now in my travels 
about this world, I have learnt to cook with wood, coal, 
gas, oil, electricity, and with charcoal, which is the usual 
fuel of the Orient. I know that one’s dress may catch 
fire, but that as a rule one’s hands are a little scorched 
in putting it out. These women’s hands were all intact. 
Also, it is more usual for the side or front of one’s dress 
to be near the fire. These women were burnt entirely 
on the back. 

As one approached death, she told the truth. It was a 
case of the “everlasting triangle,’ though I gathered 
that she was the wronged wife, not the transgressor. We 
informed the military police of course; the man, secure in 
thinking that his wife was too ill to speak or too afraid, 
had not left the town. He was executed and this put the 
fear of death into the others. 

Gossip flies in the East; there are heaps of native 
papers by this time in China, India, and the Near East. 
The only one allowed in Bagdad during the war was the 
official gazette. But these people do not need newspapers 
to record tragedies and scandals. We read, far back in 
the book of Exodus, how when Moses had grown up in 
his royal adoptive mother’s house, he went out to his 
brethren, and saw their affliction and an Egyptian striking 
one of the Hebrews. And when he looked this way and 
that way, and saw no one there, he slew the Egyptian and 
hid him in the sand. And going out next day he saw two 
Hebrews quarreling. And he said to him that did the 
wrong, “ Why strikest thou thy neighbor?” But he an- 
swered, “ Who hath appointed thee prince and judge over 
us? Wilt thou kill me as thou didst the Egyptian yester- 
day?’ And Moses feared and said, “ How has this come 
to be known?” And Pharaoh heard of this word, and 
sought to kill Moses, but he fled from his sight. This 
must have been a flight into the desert. 

The first of the women I have mentioned died; the sec- 
ond also died, and in dying told the truth. We know that 
crimes tend to be imitated. The second man escaped to 
the desert, but he may have been captured after I left. 
People dwell in oases in the desert, where there is water. 
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way off,” and draws in like a ship to port. Such a stranger 
is given water and food by the law of the desert, but un- 
less he can give a good account of himself, a traveler 
returning to the place he left may report him. In this 
way the Arab who killed the mechanic of Captain Cob- 
ham’s aeroplane at Basra lately was caught, though he 
fled to the desert. 

The third woman was not so badly burnt; all three had 
been forced to sit down on the charcoal brazier. Prob- 
ably it was to give her a severe lesson, either against light 
behavior or against daring to interfere with the behavior 
of the lord of that house. He probably said, “I'll do 
to you what Ibrahim did to Fatima yesterday, and Moham- 
mad Ali to Muria the day before.” She recovered, how- 
ever, and insisted till the day she left that it was an acci- 
dent. 

Jews, Mohammedans, and Protestants all allow divorce. 
Catholic alone have no such thing. It is, however, not 
nearly so common among Jews and Mohammedans as 
among present day Protestants both in America and Eu- 
rope. I have only been intimately concerned with one 
Mohammedan case, and even then I do not know of the 
denoument. 

This was a case in which a Turkish girl, so fair as to 
resemble a European, had accompanied (very likely as a 
slave) a rich pasha’s wife from Constantinople to Bag- 
dad. There they had married her, perhaps giving her free- 
dom and a dowry as a favorite with her mistress, to a 
strict Mussulman, but a Kurd, that is, in all probability a 
brigand. She was delicate and accomplished, and can 
hardly have gone voluntarily to the ill-favored, half-sav- 
age man she had called husband for four or five years 
when I met her, soon after the British occupation of 
Bagdad. There are wheels within wheels in all these non- 
Christian Oriental households, and however wary experi- 
ence makes one, they still manage to play on one at times. 
This man called on my husband, said he wanted the “ ef- 
fendi’s ” doctor wife to make a doctor of his wife. 

I am always pleased to have a disciple. The East hardly 
understands a learned or a holy man without a student, or 
a chela (follower). To them the twelve Apostles are 
the proper continuation of Our Lord’s story. I took her 
to the hospital with me daily. In Bagdad before the war 
all streets were too narrow for vehicles; camels, horses, 
donkeys, and litters were the only means of transport 
besides human feet. She therefore came to the hospital 
daily, but after a little he came to me and complained 
that at the hospital she spoke with men. I pointed out 
that the Turks had run the hospital only for men, and 
that only our Christian and European chivalry (not that 
they have either the word, or the thing) had made us ad- 
mit women at all. Even then the women in the wards 
were nearly all Jewesses or Christians, though the lower 
class Mohammedan women came freely to outpatient 
clinics. It is, however, impossible to attract Oriental wom- 
en to a hospital where the sexes are mixed. Even if they 
consent in some parts of the Orient to have a male physi- 
cian, if no woman is procurable, no respectable woman 
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will come or will be allowed by her husband to come 
where men are admitted as patients. The nuns who had 
nursed the hospital in Turkish days had never nursed 
women since their arrival, unless sick nuns or their own 
convent children. 

The husband now begged that I would regard his wife 
as my personal pupil, really an apprentice, and take her 
with me wherever I went, keeping her both at hospital, at 
home, and when going to private cases, entirely under my 
eye. I was interested in the little woman, who had all the 
qualities that make the physician or medical nurse, but 
hardly the surgeon or surgical nurse. His next objection, 
however, was that she spoke to our Christian table-ser- 
vant, and Mohammedan door-keeper. I had a Jewish 
woman as cook (who also put her daughter Miriam to 
be my pupil, but the pupil was very clever at abstracting 
from my toilet bureau, sent me by a paternal army rela- 
tive, any article of dress that was young and frivolous 
enough for her. Fatima, the Kurd’s wife, was on the 
other hand strictly honest ; but to Miriam I was a Gentile. 
and fair game!) The Jewess refused to do any work on 
her sabbath, and as I was brought up largely in Scotland, 
I understood her; that was why I had a Catholic table- 
servant, who wore a coat of many colors and was appro- 
priately named Joseph, and a Mussulman doorkeeper, 
Hussein, who was also messenger and factotum. 

I did my best to subdue the flirtatious tendencies of 
Joseph and Hussein; there still remained my, husband, 
but in the Orient there is a curious freemasonry or cama- 
raderie among husbands. A school friend of mine who 
married and went to India whilst I was studying medicine, 
told me on my arrival there that the bachelors of both 
sexes, and the married fold, formed two equal and op- 
posite camps, but that I as doctor had the freedom of 
both. The married woman worker is much safer in the 
East, for the people are all agreed that a man’s wife is 
sacred; they also exempt her from criticism, for they 
reckon that what she does must be done by her husband’s 
permission. One reason why I have always got on well 
with them is that I have always had some male relative 
in the background, as an avenger. When shy, a man 
will come and speak to the hakima’s husband with as great 
freedom as in European or American country practice 
they will often talk to the doctor’s wife, and even expect 
some understanding from a doctor’s son or daughter. 

The Oriental, in fact, is nothing if not a family man. 
The Psalm says, “ He helpeth the poor out of misery, and 
maketh him households like a flock of sheep.” A man’s 
children, in the patriachal East, are his tribesmen, to be 
relied on to fight his cause, and if need be, to avenge him. 

The husband, did, however, object to Fatima’s lively 
interest in our officer friends. At times we had some 
Catholic Tommies to the house. The Sergeant sent up a 
huge round of beef for Christmas and a cauldron to boil 
it in, and Fatima was much interested in their goings-on. 
I saw her lurking behind a screen when I accompanied 
their songs on a piano. 


Then at last I got to the root of things. Fatima brought 
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me her little boy, an only and darling child of three or 
so. This was the only link between the two which no re- 
finement or envy of European women and their kindly 
men, on Fatima’s part, and no jealousy, hatred, or hurt 
feeling on the half-savage Kurd’s part, could let them 
steel themselves to sever. By their law, whichever of the 
two said first (before witnesses), “ Go, I divorce thee,” 
was free to go, but the one whose patience was the longer, 
and waited for desertion, had the custody of the child. It 
was evident that he was trying to drive her to desper- 
ation, by his jealous taunting of her from pillar to post 
even under my care, and that she was equally trying to 
enrage him by her interest, real or feigned, in other men, 
the hospital patients and dressers in the men’s wards, our 
own men servants, and finally our soldier guests. 

When I left Bagdad the duel was still going on. Though 
a Kurd is used to murder, he is often a fanatical Mussul- 
man, and must not murder a virtuous wife, and nothing 
but death or divorce would make either the sole custodian 
of that charming little slip of humanity, Hussan Ali, 


aged three. With all the waste of child life constantly 
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going on in those lands, it is quite possible that the ill- 
suited pair have parted silently at a little grave. The 
Mussulman allows widows to remarry; his prophet mar- 
ried a widow, but I can hardly imagine her giving any 
other child the adoring love she gave to her first born. 

Perhaps her sojourn in a Catholic household may have 
led to her adopting our holy Faith. Fatima, for all I 
know, may be Soeur Monique by this time. There is 
plenty of room for native nuns who are widows, or or- 
phans with no hope of a dowry. The Protestants may 
(except the High Anglicans) avoid the name, but. they 
very largely have the thing, i.e., collections of native 
friendless women round white women missionaries who 
are doctors, or nurses, or teachers, but in any case Sisters 
and friends. The High Church Father Stanton was once 
asked if they had a confessional box yet in his famous 
Church of St. Albans, Holborn. He replied, “ We've not 
got the box yet, but we’ve got the pill.” I laughingly tell 
my Protestant missionary friends that their collections of 
good native women who will never marry but live happily 
helping them in piety and good works, are the pill! 


All Saints in California 


WitiiaM I. Lonercan, S.J. 


are partial to the “ Golden State.” However, it is a 

fault which few are ashamed to admit. In part, no 
doubt, natural patriotism accounts for this. After all the 
patria to which one’s first obligations are due is the place 
that ushers him into life, whose fertile bosom nourishes 
him and whose institutions afford him opportunities to 
develop mind and heart unto the fullness of manhood. 
When in addition to this natural claim which one’s birth- 
place has upon one’s loyalty, the common consent of man- 
kind concedes the great western expanse to be the “ land 
of sunshine, fruit and flowers,” the native Californian 
may well feel a thrill of pride at his lot. 

Looking, however, beyond material resources—econom- 
ical, agricultural, mineral or industrial, the Catholic Cal- 
ifornian is particularly gratified that his State is rich 
in religious traditions such as are hard to find so abun- 
dantly in any other section of the United States. For the 
most part they are the precious legacy which has come 
down from the days when the pioneer Brown Robes 
mapped out California’s coastline, explored her valleys 
and rivers and mountain ranges, founded her villages and 
towns, and planted the seed of civilization and the cross 
of Christ along “ El Camino Real.” 

That the traditions have endured despite the ruthless 
extinction of the Missions under Mexico's iron hand and 
the religious indifferentism that followed “the days of 
’49,” is traceable to many concurrent causes. Of these, 
one at least, is distinctively Californian. 

Noblesse oblige is an accepted aphorism and it would 
seem that the Catholic native son, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, experiences a keener sense of the power and 


| T is a common shortcoming with Californians that they 





beauty of his Faith and is prouder of its achievements 
and more eager to mould his life according to its ideals, 
because the hallowed names that designate California’s 
cities and her waterways are constant reminders both of a 
splendid inheritance of holiness, and that her sons and 
daughters are in very truth “the children of the saints.” 

Some wag has said that the list of railroad stations on 
a California time table reads almost like the Litany of the 
Saints. Fifteen of the State’s counties are distinguished 
by being called after God’s saints, and from San Diego 
to St. Helena well nigh two hundred religious names 
dot the California map. Where the first Franciscans trod, 
there every mission and rio, every sierra and cafion, every 
laguna and rancheria had its patron. Though some of 
them are now mere memories, where they survive, and 
most of them have endured, they stand in striking con- 
trast to the names met in the northern and eastern parts 
of the State. These were coined by the early settlers un- 
der the United States Government,—nonchalant miners 
and sturdy woodsmen and, later on, oil kings and captains 
of industry, and they lack both the euphony and the ex- 
pressiveness connotated by the limpid Spanish titles. 

It is significant that in great part the Missions of Cali- 
fornia owed their names not to the padres but to the devo- 
tion of the Spanish Viceroys. As originating from a poli- 
tician the following instructions to Fray Junipero Serra 
penned by Don José de Galvez six months before the first 
Mission was established, are rather remarkable: 

It is but just that each Religious should inveke the pro- 
tection of his own patron saints, and particularly the numerous 
and great saints of the seraphic family of our holy Father San 


Francisco. We see to this day that the ancient discoverers for 
that reason, as though in happy prophecy, applied the names of 
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some of them to the principal places on the Coast below and 
above Monterey. They called San Diego the port where now 
one of the new missions is to be located; this appellation must 
not be changed. To another famous port....they assigned the 
name of the glorious patriarch San Francisco. Nor must we 
alter this appropriate title, for after having secured a foothold 
in Monterey, the first mission beyond shall belong to him; and 
our great Father, so beloved of God, will facilitate its found- 
ing by means of his power or intercession. The intermediate 
mission [between San Diego and Monterey] shall be called San 
Buenaventura in order that he defend it. Those that may be 
established thereafter shall take the names of other saints of the 
same Order. 


Some two years later, in designating the erection of 
five new Missions, he ordered that they should “ be known 
as San Gabriel, San Luis Obispo, San Antonio, Santa 
Clara and San Francisco.” Twenty-five years afterward 
the Viceroy Branciforte providing for further founda- 
tions wrote: 

I have resolved that the patron of the first should be San 


Miguel Arcangel; of the second, San Fernando Rey de Espajia; . 


of the third, San Carlos Borromeo; of the fourth, San Antonio 
de Padua; and of the fifth, San Luis Rey. 

When, however, Branciforte was informed that two of 
the designated titles were already being used he authorized 
the substitution for them of San José and San Juan Bau- 
tista. 

But apart from the Missions proper, the friars are to 
be credited with choosing and imposing the names. In 
this they were determined sometimes by their devotion, 
sometimes by the fact that a certain place was first visited 
on a particular festival, sometimes by a suggestive occur- 
rence. Thus San Apolinario got its name from one of the 
patrons of physicians who was felicitously invoked at 
that place on behalf of a sick Indian. “ Purisima Concep- 
cion ” was so called because founded on the festival of the 
Immaculate Conception. Angel Island, which is a famil- 
iar spot in San Francisco Bay, was so styled because on 
the feast of the Guardian Angels, 1775, the San Carlos, 
the first large ship to enter the harbor, touched there. 
It was christened “Isla de Nuestra Sefiora de los An- 
geles.” 

Not a single Mission took its title from any of the gen- 
eral mysteries of religion. The Faith, however, was sym- 
bolized in the Santa Fé Springs and the Godhead in Trini- 
dad. Santa (Cruz, now a fairly flourishing center and the 
little stream San Salvador de Horta do homage to Christ’s 
Passion. Sacramento, the present capital, was selected, 
as is evident, to reverence the Holy Eucharist. But these 
names practically limit California’s geographic references 
to the Holy Trinity. 

When the good friars sanctified and named the North 
American possessions of His Catholic Majesty in Spain, 
Our Blessed Lady fared bountifully. Under her patron- 
age two promising Missions were dedicated, Purisima 
Concepcién and Mission de Maria Santisima Nuestra 
Sefiora Dolorosisima de la Soledad. Charted at present 
merely as “ Soledad,” the latter witnessed the sympathy 
of the missionaries with Mary’s loneliness after Christ’s 

death,, It was discovered in late Lent, 1791. Natividad, 
Visitacion, Dolores, Asunsion, readily recall the myste- 
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ries they were meant to commemorate. Guadalupe 1s redo- 
lent of memories of Our Lady’s splendid shrine in Old 
Mexico. Carmélo reminds travelers of Our Lady of Mt. 
Carme:; Mercéd, of Our Lady of Mercy; Reftgio 
Rancho, of Our Lady of Refuge. Last but not least, Cali- 
fornia’s great southern metropolis has for its full name 
Nuestra Sefiora de los Angeles de Porcitincula, a sweet 
reminder of the favorite shrine of St. Francis near Assisi. 

Archangels serve as protectors for three of the Mission 
sites. Of these foundations San Gabriel was the most 
important. It was the fourth in order of establishment 
and dates from September 8, 1771. Today, however, 
most of its glory is gone. Exactly twenty-six years later 
on the same day Mission San Miguel was begun “ in 
honor of the most glorious prince of the heavenly militia.” 
San Rafael, next to the last in order of time of the twenty- 
one Franciscan settlements, was obviously named because 
it was originally a sort of health resort for neophytes from 
San Francisco among whom mortality in the beginning 
was so heavy as to dishearten the missionaries. The ex- 
periment was made of transferring some of them across 
the Bay. The results were so beneficial that the founda- 
tion followed of “a kind of rancho with its chapel, bap- 
tistry and cemetery, with the title San Rafael Arcangel, 
in order that this most glorious prince, whose name sig- 
nifies the healing of God, might care for the bodies and 
the souls.” 

The site of the first Mission, June 16, 1769, gets its 
name from the patron saint of Old Spain, San Diego y 
Alcala. St. James was the only Apostle thus honored. 
However there were pueblos or arroyos or sierras for 
most of the others. In the distribution of geographic 
honors St. Peter’s honorable position seems to have been 
a bit ignored. San Pedro commemorates him and there 
was a pueblo mission where he shared honors with the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, San Pedro y San Pablo de Bi- 
cufiar. A popular bay and a mountain range also com- 
memorate San Pablo. Two other Peters find places on 
California’s map, San Pedro de Alcantara and San Pedro 
Regalado. There is a cafiada for San Andrés and a pass 
for San Felipe, the Arroyo San Simon y San Judas and 
the towns of San Mateo and San Juan. The Missions, 
however, under this last name are dedicated not to the 
Beloved Disciple but to St. John Capistran and St. John 
the Baptist. There is moreover, a lake for San Juan de 
Pertcia and villages for San Juan de Dios and San Juan 
Nepomuceno, the stalwart defender of the seal of the 
confessional. Along with San Mateo and San Juan, the 
Rancho San Marcos and the cape and the arroyo San 
Lucas make Californians debtors to all four Evangelists. 

Of Franciscan saints, San Antonio de Padua was the 
first to have a Mission placed under his tutelage. St. 
Francis was similarly honored only when, according to 
the legend, he discovered a site for himself. San Buena- 
ventura, San Pasqual Bailon, St. Joseph of Cupertino, 
San Pedro de Alcantara and St. Francis Solano are also 
commemorated. Though San Buenaventura was among 
the premier foundations to be listed by the Viceroy Gal- 
vez, as a fact it was the last of Serra’s establishments. 
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The beginnings of Mission San Francisco Solano, (Sono- 
ma) were not unlike those of its neighbor, San Rafael. 

Martyrs and confessors, priests and bishops, popes and 
doctors, fill up the roll of California’s hallowed names. 
San José was honored with both a pueblo and a Mission, 
San Carlos de Borromeo with a Mission, Serra’s favorite, 
first at Monterey and later on where its ruins now stand 
some few miles beyond. A partial list would include: 

The pueblos San Hilario, San Anselmo, San Gregorio, San 
Ardo, San Benito, San Bernardino, San Bruno, San Quentin, 
San Dimas, San Martin. San Estanislao; the San Joaquin and 
San Ramén [Nonoto] Valleys; the San Jacinto and San Cristé- 
bal Mountains; the San Gorgénio Pass, the Arroyos San Cle- 
mente, San Bernardo, San Vicente, San Ivon and San Beltran; 
the Cafion de San Timotéo; the Cafiadas de San Tomas de 
Aquino, San Patricio and San Zeferino; the Springs of, San 
Alejo, San Luis Gonzaga and San Isidro. 

One little town in the earthquake belt was called San 
Emigdio after the patron saint of temblors. It is signi- 
ficant, too, that San Gabriel was often spoken of as San 
Gabriel de los Temblores, to indicate the territory in 
which it lay. The present Salinas River was originally 
Rio San Elzeario. There was a Laguna de San Daniel 
and a Rancheria los Martires Santos Hipolito y Casiano 
St. Roch, St. Stephen, St. Dominic, St. Nicholas, St. Pan- 
taleon, St. Ladislaus, St. Roger, and others were com- 
memorated in as many Spanish titles. 

Nor were all the honors reserved for the male sex. 
Three Missions are named in honor of Santa Barbara, 
Santa Clara and Santa Inés (Agnes), respectively. Viceroy 
Iturrigaray selected this last patroness. Along with them 
such names occur as the following: 

Santa Ana and Santa Anita, Santa Monica, Santa Paula, 
Santa Rita, Santa Susana, Santa Lucia, Santa Angela [de Fo- 
ligno], the Isla de Santa Catalina [in honor of St. Catherine 
of Bologna], Santa Rosa [for the South American virgin, Rose 
of Lima], Santa Margarita [to designate the penitent of Cor- 
tona], Santa Clara de Montefalco [to distinguish her from St. 
Clara of Assisi], the Sierra de Santa Coleta, Santa Teresa, the 
Isla de Santa Cristina, the Laguna Santa Eulalia, and Mag- 
dalena Bay. 

The good friars surely invoked blessings on the land in 
which they toiled. Who shall say that these have not 
yielded abundant fruit? Thanks to Providence most of 
these names still survive for the edification and inspiration 
of contemporary Californians, so that public honors are 
there given God’s saints not merely once annually, on 
the Feast of All Saints, but perennially. 


REVELATION 


There on a mountain top, I raised 

My voice and asked one sight of Thee; 
And my tongue tightened, 

Full amazed 

At my soul’s crazed 

Brazenness, and my speech, frightened, 
Fled my throat, and my lips, dry 

With fear, burned black, and I 

Saw every neighboring tree 

Crash— 

But I saw Thee in a lightning flash! 
James E. Tostn. 
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Education 


A Freshman Writes to the Dean 


Rosert D. WHITFIELD, ’31* 


EAR Mr. Dean: 

As we Freshmen stand at the threshold of our 
college careers, we may well ask ourselves why we are 
here. For what purpose do colleges and universities 
exist ? 

Personally, I believe and have always believed that they 
exist primarily for the purpose of giving an education. 
Perhaps I have formed this opinion because of my early 
training, since both of my parents were fortunate enough 
to have secured a college education. I do not know 
whether this is the case or not. But I do know that it 
was with this belief that I came to college. 

Consequently, I had resolved to study from the very 
outset. My resolution had been strengthened by what I 
had observed at the high school I attended for the past 
four years. I had noticed that the students—if such 
they could be called—who wasted their time immediately 
after the opening of school, invariably ended in disaster, 
or escaped it so closely that there was often question 
whether they really had. Such had been my observations. 

As a result, my primary purpose in coming to college 
was to gain whatever knowledge I could. But I firmly 
believe that not only am I not alone in this opinion, but 
that I am numbered among the majority of college stu- 
dents, at least those of Holy Cross. The young men I 
have met here have come from various sections of the 
United States, even from the far West. They are gradu- 
ates of a great many schools, each one with its own pecu- 
liar characteristics. They themselves are as different in 
their characters as in their persons. But, with few ex- 
ceptions, they have the same resolution. They all are 
students. If this one college can be taken as a character- 
istic example, then the college student of today is, in 
truth, what his name implies. 

Is this all, however? ‘Can the modern college offer us 
nothing but book knowledge? No. Where else can the 
opportunities for moral and physical development be 
found which are so freely given to the college man of 
today? Is there any way of developing sportsmanship 
and true manliness equal to the field of sport? 

We may answer, with perfect assurance, that there is 
not. Here we can learn the necessity of winning without 
boasting and of losing gracefully. It has been said that 
the Holy Cross man is always the winner, even if the 
score is against him. What does this statement, so puz- 
zling to many, signify? It simply means that even if 
the score favors his opponent, he offers neither excuse 
nor explanation, but takes his defeat like a man. This is 
the true spirit of sport. It is the spirit which is devel- 
oped by the constant give and take, the constant strug- 
gle and the resulting success of college life. 

Who is there who dares to say that this is all? There 
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is another and more important thing which life in a col- 
lege—at least in a Catholic college—can do for us. It is 
the upbuilding of character. I say this, not because | 
think it is what I should say, but because it is what I 
believe. As we look at the long line of eminent men who 
have gone forth from such schools in the past, as we ex- 
amine their lives, their deeds, and the universal respect 
in which so many of them are held, can we well afford 
to belittle the religious training we gain at a college of 
this kind? There are many who will name men from 
schools where there is no moral education who are as high 
in the world’s esteem as are the men I have alluded to. 
But it is my opinion and my belief that these men have 
succeeded, not because of the lack of training in the prin- 
ciples upon which everyone must act, not because these 
things are unimportant, but in spite of this void in their 
education, in spite of their training, and because of char- 
acters well-developed by excellent parents and fine asso- 
ciations in youth. 

These then are my three main purposes in entering 
college—to gain knowledge, to better my physical condi- 
tion, and to secure greater strength of character. But 
these are, with the exception of bodily health, abstract 
and intangible qualities. What good will the four years 
spent her do me in after life? That is the question which 
I am bound to ask myself. What is it all for? ‘Why 
spend these years, withdrawn in large measure from the 
world, when, like others, I might now be taking an active 
part in what appears, at least, to be a far more energetic 
field? After four years at college I ought to have, and 
expect to have, the power to face life with knowledge 
and courage. 

This is, after all, the final test of the advantages of a 
college education. Too many people view this question 
only with reference to material considerations. It is very 
true that many of the things we study at college will be 
of no definite use in after life. I make this statement 
only with reference to their use in making money. But 
even as a help to success in the world today, the training 
of the mind which these studies afford, is invaluable. I 
am making no wild assertions. I am not stating any 
unproven facts—I am simply repeating the accepted opin- 
ion of men who are in high positions today, that a college 
education is an almost necessary asset in the modern 
world. The confidence which comes from work well 
done, the never-ceasing urge to greater achievement, that 
a college degree typifies, are too great to be weighed in 
the balance. That degree is but a scrap of paper. But 
it stands for four years of hard, earnest labor, and for 
four years of self-denial, whose importance is too great 
to be expressed in words. 

There is, though, another phase of the matter. As I 
have said, a great many of these studies can never be a 
definite help in making money, unless, of course, we in- 
tend to be teachers. Can we afford, however, to belittle 
the realization of the beauties of literature that we gain 
here? Of what use is money unless we know how to 
enjoy it—to enjoy it not in pleasing our senses or in 
causing the world to resound with our sensational acts— 
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but to enjoy it truly, in the company of those who are 
really cultured and happy? 

For this purpose do colleges exist. For this were 
their courses planned. No matter what we intend to do, 
no matter what we intend to be, priest or soldier, doctor 
or lawyer, teacher or man of business, these four years 
will be, not an encumbrance, not a loss of time, but the 
introduction and password to all that is fine and good 
and noble in life—our heritage as heirs of the ages, our 
rightful, possession as Christian gentlemen. 


Sociology 


Lectures on Catholic Social Principles 
Lewis Watt, S. J. 

N her recently published book, “ The Social Catholic 

Movement in Great Britain,’ Miss G. P. McEntee, 
Instructor in History in Hunter College of the City of 
New York, has made known to the American public the 
work which is being done in Great Britain by the Catho- 
lic Social Guild. That work, as she explains, consists 
in organizing study clubs throughout the country for the 
study of social questions, in publishing literature which 
deals with the same matter, in providing correspondence 
courses and lectures in sociology. 

It may be that some of the readers of AMERICA may 
be interested in the impressions made upon one of those 
lecturers in the course of the last four years. Who are 
the people that attend the lectures? Are they genuine 
workers or just vague enthusiasts? Does any good come 
of the lectures? In what spirit are the lectures given and 
received? Do they touch Catholics only, or have they 
any influence on non-Catholics ? 

In order to explain the qualifications of the present 
writer to answer such questions, it may be premised that 
in the course of the last four years he has given about 
sixty lectures on social questions in the industrial North 
of England, in Scotland and at the headquarters of the 
Catholic Social Guild. Sometimes the lectures have been 
given in a set of three at week-end schools, sometimes 
they have been given weekly over a space of time, some- 
times only one lecture has been delivered. Usually the 
lecture has occupied about an hour, and practically always 
it has been followed by what is called a discussion but is 
really a series of more or less relevant questions fired off 
at the lecturer by the less shy or more angry members of 
the audience. 

A word first about the week-end schools. These have 
taken two forms. The best form, I believe, is that of a 
“closed” school, if I may borrow from the French 
phrase retraite fermée. Some energetic local Catholic 
Social Guild secretary persuades as many of the members 
of his branch as he can to join in spending a week-end 
at some house which will provide them with board, lodg- 
ing and a room large enough to hold them all. If there 
is a garden or pleasure grounds attached, so much the 
better. Then a lecturer is invited to give three lectures 
on some social subject. For instance, I have lectured at 
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such a school on Strikes, on the Wages System, and on 
Guilds. The members of the school spend their free time 
in conversation or in such amusements as appeal to them, 
for “all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

It is not easy, however, to find suitable quarters for a 
school of this sort, to say nothing of the expense to the 
members of the school. Consequently one has very often 
to be satisfied with the next best thing, which is to give 
the lectures in some public hall within easy distance of 
the homes of those who wish to attend. One has much 
larger audiences, of course, at the second type of school, 
but I think more good is done by the first type. The lec- 
tures at the “open” schools inevitably tend to become 
more general, less solid, than the lectures at the “ closed ” 
schools, because the audience contains a far greater pro- 
portion of people who know little or nothing about social 
questions, and, as I shall say later on, what we need at 
present is serious education in sociology for our British 
Catholics. 

So far as my experience goes, the audience at the 
closed schools is composed exclusively of Catholics, but 
at the open schools one is always sure to have a sprinkling 
of non-Catholics present, and these are always anxious to 
ask questions at the end of the lecture, if only to try and 
show up the utter ignorance of the lecturer. They are 
not formidable, and usually not impolite. It must surely 
be all to the good that they should hear Catholic social 
teaching proclaimed. The coming of Rotary into Great 
Britain has given us a great chance. So long as one 
avoids politics and religion, the Rotarians are very pleased 
to listen to a lecture which deals with a familiar subject 
from a point of view that is novel to most of them. 
One of my most cordial audiences was composed of about 
one hundred Rotarians at Liverpool, the vast majority 
of whom were non-Catholics who had probably never 
heard the voice of a Catholic priest before. Such a meet- 
ing as that is bound to do something to break down 
prejudice against the Catholic Church. 

When one addresses Rotarians, one is speaking to 
middle class business-men. But to get into touch with 
the workingman, one has to lecture in the parish hall. 
It may be a single lecture or it may be a course, but there 
is usually no difficulty in getting a very good audience, or 
at least what we consider a very good audience over 
here—say, two hundred working men and women. All 
these workers are exposed to constant propaganda in 
their daily life, propaganda in favor of Socialism or Com- 
munism or birth-control or something equally un-Catholic. 
Not merely do the Catholic Social Guild lectures provide 
them with answers to arguments which they are quite 
unable to answer for themselves, but the mere fact of a 
priest showing any knowledge of social questions seems 
to encourage them and give them confidence. This is no 
small gain in a country where Catholics are in danger of 
being overawed by the mere volume of Socialist clamor, 
and even of going over to the enemy in sheer desperate 
revolt at the conditions in which they have to live and 
which they may come to believe are approved by the 
Church. 
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The effect I have just described is, in the social sphere, 
what Father Hull has called “ fortifying the layman.” 
But there is another result of the lectures which is quite 
as important: that of stimulating Catholics to play a 
more active part in the world of labor. Apathy is per- 
haps the greatest enemy with which the Catholic Social 
Guild has to contend. It is certainly not peculiar to 
Catholic workmen; Socialists and Communists curse it 
most eloquently. Nevertheless our Catholics have their 
fair share of it. It is difficult to rouse them to an active 
interest in the affairs of the trade union to which they 
belong, with the consequence that the control of the union 
falls by default into the hands of those who, at the least, 
have no distinctively Christian outlook on life. 

A further consequence of this apathy is that the off- 
cial pronouncements of Labor are not always in harmony 
with Christian principles, and the policy of the trade 
unions may sometimes lead the Catholic unionist into 
strange ways. Yet in the unions there is no opposition 
on the ground of religion to a Catholic taking a promi- 
nent part in trade-union affairs, and here and there (espe- 
cially in Lancashire) there are notable exceptions to the 
rule that Catholics are apathetic. A Catholic trade-union 
secretary in Liverpool, influenced by some Catholic Social 
Guild lectures, has recently carried through a scheme for 
conciliation between employers and workers in his indus- 
try which, if both parties are faithful to their word, will 
prevent any strikes or lock-outs in their relations with 
each other. 

I think it is fair to say, then, that the lectures certainly 
do good, and that they are attended not by vague enthu- 
siasts but by working men and working women. They are 
given in a genuine spirit of sympathy with the workers, 
and they are received gratefully but not uncritically. The 
questions asked at the end of the lectures cannot be treated 
carelessly, but require solid and substantial answers. 
Moreover, the lectures bring home the social teaching of 
the Church not merely to Catholics but also to a certain 
number of non-Catholics. 

What of the future? If I am not mistaken, we must 
concentrate our efforts on lectures to intelligent trade- 
unionists, to the elite of the workers; not being content 
with lectures on merely general lines, but endeavoring 
to give a real training in subjects which will assist the 
listeners to become leaders in the labor movement. No 
doubt there will still be plenty of room for the lecture 
which is designed primarily to arouse interest, to show 
that the Church has a social teaching; but we must go 
beyond this, into the more difficult field of application of 
principles to concrete circumstances. It will not be easy 
to gather together the men and women whom we want to 
influence, yet it must be done. The practical program 
for the British workers today may be summarized in 
three words: organize and educate. The trade-union 
movement has provided a large measure of organization; 
we must see that the education of the most intelligent and 
energetic section of our Catholic workers is not left 
to those who are indifferent, and sometimes actively hos- 
tile, to Christianity. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


g live very name Czecho-Slovakia recalls to many of 
our readers the troubled atmosphere of the Peace 
Treaty, with its bitter triumphs and disappointing visions. 
Yet a strange alteration has come over that country since 
Woodrow Wilson stood godfather at its second birth. 
The new, independent land of the Czechs and Slovaks 
began its career with a blaze of defiance against the 
Church. A cloud fell upon the traditional deep religious 
spirit of those peoples. ‘“ Away from the Hapsburgs!” 
meant “ Away from Rome!” John Hus was now the 
national hero, who had defied the Catholic Church, the 
Church of the “ oppressor,” and President Masaryk was 
his prophet. What the Slovaks and the great Catholic 
mass of the Bohemian people felt and thought mattered 
little to the victorious minority in Prague. A schismatic 
church was set up, and priests fell away to join it—men 
who, by reason of their scant training in priestly ideals, had 
nothing of the priest about them but the reception of Holy 
Orders. 

Then the tide began to turn. The Church itself was 
purged of its most unworthy members. Czech Catholics 
organized socially and politically. The Sokols (Falcons), 
the infidel societies for youth, were countered by the 
“ Eagles,” organized for Catholic boys. Matters came 
to a crisis when the Church was openly insulted in the 
public celebrations in honor of John Hus, and the Papal 
Delegate, Msgr. Marmaggi, withdrew in protest. But the 
current was beginning to flow in another direction. Rome, 
once its representative had withdrawn and diplomatic re- 
lations were severed, began to appear necessary after all, 
and too much Hus was inconvenient. The Slovak half 
of the nation, for whom Hus had no interest, and the 
important German minority began to be remembered, and 
their presence and influence to be felt. The remon- 
strances of Pope Pius XI were hearkened to, and soon a 
sincere promise was made that in future celebrations in 
memory of Hus would honor him merely as a patriot, 
but not seek to glorify him as a champion of rebellion 
against the Church. 





O* the other hand, the love of the Holy Father for 
the Bohemian people was shown in no uncertain 
manner at the dedication of the new Bohemian College in 
Rome, under the patronage of St. John Nepomucene. In 
his letter of February 20, to the Bishops of Czecho- 
Slovakia, the Pope stated : 


As for what concerns the building in Rome of the College of St. 
John Nepomucene, its title alone is of good omen to the young 
clergy of your nation. Hers is the glory of having given to the 
Church and to heaven so true a type of priest and martyr. For 
the foundation of this Institute We have gladly given as much 
as, perhaps more than, We can afford under present circumstances. 
In this We are following the plans of Our Predecessors, who 
wished to make provision, cost what it might, that your couutry, 
as well as other countries, should have here in Rome, under the 
eyes of the common Father of Christendom and near the Apos- 
tolic See, its own college where its young clerics could be educated 
in the true Roman spirit. 
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If more of the young clerical students of Bohemia 
could have enjoyed such training under the old regime 
the present condition of the Church in that country would 
be vastly different. 





ITH the waning of Hus has come an increasing 
appreciation of Sts. Cyril and Methodius as apos- 
tles of Christianity in Czecho-Slovakia. Their scholarly 
and elaborate commemoration this year at Velehrad, in 
Moravia, where St. Methodius is buried, helped to restore 
them to their rightful place as true national heroes of all the 
Slavic peoples. Under the magic of their names the im- 
pulse toward religious unity between the Church and its 
separated brethren of the East has taken strength, and 
has been powerfully furthered by such patriotic Bohe- 
mians as Archbishop Kordac and Archbishop Precan. 
Quite noticeable has been the increasing respect shown 
of late by President Masaryk for the Catholic tradition. 
A man of scholarly attainments, he has gradually come 
to see that the culture, the civilization, and the traditions 
of his country are rooted in something far older and 
deeper than the defiant outcries of a zealot. 





N this side of the water a number of events have 

helped both to pledge and to increase the loyalty of 
Czechs and Slovaks to the Church during the Cyrillic 
Year. Dr. Hynek Dostal, one of the leading and most 
cultured Bohemian laymen of this country, editor of Hlas 
(The Voice), a well-known Bohemian Catholic journal, 
received from Pope Pius XI a gold medal for his reli- 
gious and literary work, and especially for his devotion 
to the cause of the reunion of the Eastern Churches with 
the Holy See. Several years ago Dr. Dostal had received 
from the Holy Father the Cross Pro Ecclesia et Ponti- 
fice, but was too modest to let it be known save to a few 
intimate friends. 

During this same year the First Bohemian Central 
Union celebrated its golden jubilee, whose first unit, the 
St. Wenceslaus Society in St. John Nepomucene Parish 
in St. Louis, was founded twenty years earlier, in 1857. 
The minutes of this older unit, the oldest Bohemian 
Catholic society minute-book in this country, survived the 
cyclone of 1896, and contain parish notices written by the 
first Bohemian priest in this country, the Rev. Henry 
Lipovsky de Lipovitz. Mr. Vincent Kolda is President 
of the Union, the Rev. Joseph W. Koudelka, Chaplain. 





HE formal installation by Bishop Schrembs of the 

pioneer Benedictine Slovak Priory of the United 
States, in Cleveland, Ohio, is of immense importance for 
the history of Slovak Catholics. The absence of any sort 
of Slovak Religious or religious communities in the 
United States has been for them a great handicap. The 
Sisters of Sts. Cyril and Methodius, established a few 
years ago in Western Pennsylvania, were also pioneers 
in their line, and have made rapid strides in the higher 
education of Slovak American girls. The Cleveland 
foundation is destined likewise to a rapid growth, and 
will exert great influence. Tue Pitcrim. 
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Dramatics 


The October Stage 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 
* HE present theatrical season, which is now at its 
height, has definitely established itself as a “ suc- 
cess”; that is, it offers us at least a dozen attractions 
that are over-filling the theaters in which they are shown 
and which are making fortunes for authors and producers. 

Of these, perhaps, the most widely discussed is “ Bur- 
lesque,” a remarkably written and superbly acted play 
whose chief lure is that, like Broadway, it lets us peer 
through the back windows of certain alleys of life which 
are unfamiliar to most of us. Their devious ways are 
thoroughly known to the authors, George Manker Wat- 
ters and Arthur Hopkins. Indeed the obvious fidelity to 
field and types is rather staggering at times. One expe- 
riences a definite chill along the spine during the high spot 
of the play: the syncopated wedding recitative and dance 
that ends the second act. Here the comedy becomes 
drama, and very good drama, and one’s laughter is min- 
gled with a catch of the breath as it unfolds. It would 
take a big last act to top that scene, and the big last act is 
not there. But there is an acceptable substitute for it, 
and the audience is satisfied and the reputations of authors 
and actors are made before the last act begins. 

After all this it may seem like a let-down to say that 
“ Burlesque ” is simply a story of the devotion of a mar- 
ried couple in the burlesque field, who drift apart and 
then come together again. It is the drifting apart that 
gives us the drama, and it is the acting of the husband, 
Hal Skelly, in the role of a burlesque comedian that gives 
us most of the thrills, though the stage work of his wife, 
“ Bonny” (Barbara Stanwyck), is all it should be. For 
background there are dressing-rooms in burlesque thea- 
ters, and rehearsal scenes, and the stage during an actual 
performance; and there is drinking and carousing and 
slang, together with a fine exhibition of the virtues of 
fidelity and friendship. 

There will be no criticism of the play’s sordid details 
by this reviewer. They are all realistic and recognizable 
and the play is too fine a piece of craftsmanship to be 
finical about. Moreover, no intelligent spectator can 
deny that its moral lesson is sound. “ Burlesque” is 
produced by Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth Theater. 
Mr. Hopkins is in luck—and the best piece of good for- 
tune that has come to him, next to the play itself, is the 
presence of Hal Skelly in the cast. But he ought to put 
Mr. Skelly’s name in front of his theater in electric 
lights. 

The minds of our intelligentsia seem especially busy 
this autumn with the drama called “ Four Walls,” writ- 
ten by Dana Burnett and George Abbott and produced 
by John Golden at the John Golden Theater. To me, 
“Four Walls,” while it has an interesting theme, seems 
hardly worthy of the amount of gray matter given to it. 
To have one’s hero emerge from five years in prison 
with a burning desire for physical and spiritual freedom, 
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to have him work passionately for these things, and theu 
to have him destroyed by fetters worse than any he has 
ever known, is a big conception. 

But the play, while it gives its audiences a fairly inter - 
esting though depressing evening, fails to carry out the 
promise of its theme. One is irritated by the piffling 
handling of what might have been fine situations. At 
one moment the hero loses the sympathy of almost every 
spectator by indulging in blood-and-thunder Soviet yawp. 
(Some one clapped the night I was there, so there must 
have been a “Red” among those present.) The con- 
flict between the rival bands of thugs was banal where 
it should have been thrilling. But throughout the play 
we had the superb acting of Muni Wisenfrend in the 
leading role and that of Clara Langsner as his mother. 
Those two artists could make any evening at the theater 
worth while, and they may give “ Four Walls” a full 
winter run. 

Another of the “big successes” is Bayard Veiller’s 
“ The Trial of Mary Dugan,” produced by A. H. Woods 
at the National Theater with Ann Harding and Rex 
Cherryman in the leading roles. Mr. Veiller, who has 
had other big successes to his credit, notably, “ Within 
the Law” and “The Thirteenth Chair,” has put some 
gratifying novelties into the new play. The scene 
throughout is a courtroom and the entire three acts of 
the melodrama are taken up with the examination of wit- 
nesses in Mary Dugan’s murder trial. Though there are 
intermissions, the curtain never falls, and we have a 
refreshing glimpse of a court attendant spreading his 
lunch out on a desk and placidly eating it during the 
noon recess. 

Mary Dugan is a pretty, young thing who has gone 
wrong, and who has educated her young brother and 
made him a lawyer and a gentleman on the wages of her 
shame, keeping him far away from her and making him 
believe she has inherited the money she is spending on 
him. When he hastens from California to New York 
for her trial he receives his first intimation of the kind of 
life she has lived and of the source of his own affluence. 
But he rids her of the lawyer who is incapably defending 
her, he takes her defense into his own inexperienced 
young hands, and in a series of thrilling scenes he proves 
her innocence and saves her from the electric chair. Ann 
Harding is very lovely as Mary, but young Cherryman 
has the star role and makes the most of it. 

George Cohan’s new farce, “ The Baby Cyclone,” which 
he is producing at Henry Miller’s Theater, is about a dog, 
two women and two men—to mention the members of 
the cast in the order of their importance. The dog has 
the best of it, for he is attractive without effort, whereas 
poor Grant Mitchell, who is the star of the production, 
has to slave throughout three acts. However, the farce 
is amusing, clean like most of Cohan’s plays, and Grant 
Mitchell is never less than thoroughly satisfying in any 
role he undertakes. So “The Baby Cyclone” (which 
is the dog) deserves a place on one’s theater list—but 
not too near the top. 

Mr. Owen Davis has had the chastening experience 
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of the immediate failure of “ The Triumphant Bachelor,” 
a play so artificial, so badly written, and so stupid that it 
is hard to understand why it was ever put on. Of late, 
Mr. Davis has written many good plays, so one can only 
infer that “The Triumphant Bachelor” was an early 
effort he dug out of an old trunk. It was sad indeed 
to see the abilities of a fine actor like Robert Ames wasted 
on it. “The Triumphant Bachelor” breathed away its 
short life at the Biltmore Theater. 

“The Wild Man of Borneo,” a comedy which died 
almost as promptly as the Davis play, but deserved a 
longer existence, was written by Marc Connelly and Her- 
man I. Mankiewicz and presented at the Bijou Theater 
by Philip Goodman, with the excellent George Hassell 
in the leading role. The play was weak in many spots, 
but there was unusually good characterization in the 
part of J. Daniel Thompson, as brought out by Mr. Has- 
sell; while Josephine Hull as a fluttery “landlady ” with 
a stage past did the admirable work her audiences have 
come to expect from her. Those two should have kept 
almost any play going. “The Wild Man From Borneo ” 
was handicapped by its absurd title, as well as by several 
bad holes in its craftsmanship; but it is hard to under- 
stand why it should perish and many less interesting 
plays survive. 

Readers of America will kindly not ask what I think 
of “ The Command to Love,” now showing at the Long- 
acre Theater. I cannot put my opinion of that play into 
these columns. But I can and do put the play itself at the 
head of a list of stage attractions to stay away from, the 
others being “ Women Go on Forever,” “ Padlocks of 
1927,” and “Grand Street Follies.” 

The worst of these is ‘The Command to Love.” Our 
city authorities will doubtless hasten to suppress it about 
a week before the theatrical season ends—say, in June, 


1928. 


REVIEWS 


Cavour. By Maurice PALEOLOGUE. 
Morrow and Muriret M. Morrow. New York: 
Brothers. $5.00. 

Though a political scoundrel, Camille de Cavour offers splendid 
material for a fascinating biography. M. Paléologue has not 
failed to make the most of the opportunities which the dramatic 
career of Piedmont’s notorious Premier presents. There is color 
and action in the volume and its interest is enhanced by the 
author’s pen sketches of the churchmen and statesmen who cross 
and recross Cavour’s path as his story is told—Pius IX, Napoleon 
III, Victor Emmanuel II, Mazzini, Garibaldi, Metternich and a 
host of others. Cavour’s history offers a cross-section of the 
contemporary political and diplomatic life of almost all Europe 
for, while Napoleon III was to play the chief role in his scheme 
for the unification of Italy, England, Germany, Russia and Aus- 
tria all had their parts in the drama. It is this that gives interest 
to Cavour’s story, not his personal greatness. Clever he may 
have been and well schooled in Machiavellian principles, for he 
disdained no means to achieve his purposes, and he had initiative 
and endurance and a persuasive and dominating personality, but 
he lacked every moral quality that characterizes genuinely great 
statesmanship. Though at times there is apparent a tendency 
tp justify Cavour’s defects, in general M. Paléologue does not 
conceal his flagrant injustices and political crimes. Nevertheless 
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his biography is not without its serious shortcomings. One looks 
in vain for any fererences to the Masonry that played so important 
a part in the unification program of the Piedmontese Premier. 
Likewise for any mention of the local anti-clerical laws that he 
sponsored, such, for instance, as that which resulted in the King 
suppressing at one blow some 334 convents and monasteries, shel- 
tering 4,280 religious men and 1,200 nuns. Nor does the author 
do justice to either Charles Albert or Charles Felix in his delinea- 
tions of them. Moreover, he is not always felicitous in his refer- 
ences to religious dogmas or ecclesiastical policies. Thus his ex- 
position of the interest of the Pope in the Immaculate Conception 
and his account of Napoleon’s prenuptial confession leave much 
to be desired, while the impression left in the last chapter that 
Pius IX tried to extort Cavour’s dying confession from Father 
Giacomo and force a violation of the sacramental seal is wholly 
unwarranted and grossly calumnious. M. Paléologue is also inac- 
curate in alluding to Passaglia in his dealings with Cavour as a 
Jesuit, for he had withdrawn from the Order some two years 
before the time mentioned. Finally, not to prolong the enumera- 
tion, the exposition of Cavour’s political philosophy is very inade- 
quate. We are not told that his famous formula, “ A free Church 
in a free State,” which is a truth in the United States, was in 
Cavour’s scheme to be applied only to the domestic concerns of the 
Church. In all else, in civil and parliamentary matters, the 
Church was to be subject to the State through a jus singulare 
which would place it in a worse condition than a private citizen 
in regard to property rights. But, despite its faults, “ Cavour” 
is well worth reading by those who wish to know how some states- 
men gain fame and how Turin and Paris hatched the overthrow 
of papal sovereignty. Ww... b. 


The Kingdom of Books. By Witu1am Dana Orcutt. Bos- 


ton: Little, Brown and Company. $5.00. 

A Baedeker, no less, to the Kingdom of Books is what Mr. 
Orcutt has been seeking all his life, he confesses in the opening 
sentence of his volume. He has been on a long quest for the per- 
fect book, not the book of most perfect content but that of the 
most exquisite typography and the most beautiful binding. Lack- 
ing a suitable guide-book, Mr. Orcutt charts out his own experi- 
ences in book-questing through the centuries and in the recesses 
of Europe. For anyone who loves the feel of a book, especially 
an ancient one, and who likes to gloat over its captivating pages, 
this volume of enthusiasms and reflections is well nigh indis- 
pensable. Though pioneers and lacking equipment, those Italian 
and French printers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
artists, whereas the highly equipped printers of our day are no 
more than workmen. Aldus, Etienne, Plantin, the greatest of 
the renaissance book-makers, were scholars rather than publish- 
ers. Their chief ambition was to publish low-cost books that 
were not cheap, in contrast to the modern desire to issue cheap 
books at high prices. After a discussion of the art, the word 
may be noted, of printing, Mr. Orcutt discourses pleasantly of 
the incunabula, which, hé explains in order to avoid pedantry, are 
“books in the cradle.” And then he turns from the type to the 
page illustration and decoration, to the half-tones and the wood- 
cuts, to the titles, and all the delicate little thought-out things that 
contribute to a harmonized page. He pays a deserved tribute to 
Stephen H. Horgan for his pioneer work in making half-tone 
printing possible. From inside to outside he progresses, and in 
several intensely diverting chapters analyzes the art of clothing 
books and the beauty of the Aldine, the Grolier, the Maioli, the 
Roger Payne, the Cobden-Sanderson designs in binding. It is 
all written without the short-cuts of technical terms, all in a 
quaintly discursive style of reminiscences and reflexions. The 
illustrations and cuts are most numerous and would form an in- 
structive book in themselves. T'o a certain degree, Mr. Orcutt 
has put his theory in practice and designed his own book with 
art. Py, &. T. 
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Uncle Joe Cannon. By L. Wurre Bussey. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. $5.00. 

This volume whose sub-title describes it as “the reminiscences 
of a pioneer American as told to L. White Busbey” has not only 
the distinction of being an autobiography written by somebody 
else but in addition it has been completed by a third hand. On 
the death of her husband, Mrs. Busbey was so successful with 
the unfinished manuscript that she made it impossible to dis- 
tinguish her own work from that of the designer. Though Uncle 
Joe tells us that “to write is foreign to all his tastes and inclina- 
tions” he has nevertheless enabled his secretary to portray the 
man with the most famous cigar since Grant’s and to picture a 
political and social era that cannot be ignored or forgotten. The 
account of his early days in North Carolina, the westward migra- 
tion to the Wabash, the stirring campaign days of the war period, 
are all subordinated to the major theme of the personality and 
career of the little country lad who achieved the rare distinction 
of becoming a “character.” There are few political secrets re- 
vealed in Uncle Joe’s story. Yet he is outspoken and direct in 
his opinions and evaluation of the Roosevelt regime. For his politi- 
cal creed he makes no apologies. Profession of political faith is 
made in earnest terms that seem touched with anger. The re- 
trospect, which forms the last chapter of the volume, has a note 
of thanksgiving and a prayer for deliverance from such a spirit 
of tolerance as would deal gently with “the preacher of pessim- 
ism, the man who tries to bring back the days of ignorance and 
array man against man and class against class.” J.G. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Ryhmes and Refrains.—-Out of the experiences of a life blessed 
by God with joys and sufferings, Mary J. Clarke has fashioned 
the verses gathered together in her “ Heart Thoughts” (Chicago: 
Hansen and Sons. $1.35). Many of the poems are either tributes 
to loved ones or reminiscent of their love. The devotional poems 
are frequent and, adequately conceived in reverence and prayer- 
fulness, bear a message of peace and hope. A lilting melody is 
sustained through the verses. 

Wilbur Underwood’s third volume of poems, “The Way,” 
(London: Elkins, Mathews and Marrot) are quiet sermons in 
verse, pointing the way, or praying for guidance to the way to 
heaven. Poems on Damien of Molokai, on Father Tabb, on “A 
Faithful Servant,” together with the simple piece on the lamp- 
lighter whose tiny spark -perpetuates the miracle of “fiat lux,” 
are the best in the volume. 

When a search through the shelves of many Pennsylvania 
libraries revealed the existence of no collection of miner ballads, 
George G. Korson, a former “delver into the depths of moun- 
tains” was led to coilect and publish the verses in “Songs and 
Ballads of the Anthracite Miner” (New York: The Grafton 
Press. $3.00.) The volume, says the introduction, “is a collection 
of folklore developed among the miners of the anthracite coal 
region of Pennsylvania during the last half century,” and con- 
tains many notes which explain the ditties and snatches of rol- 
licking, roistering lines, and the softer, sentimental ballads of 
mountain folk of all sorts. The subject matter of this unusual 
anthology of American balladry is of course the mine itself, with 
its labor and its love, its humor and hate, its disasters, strikes 
and brawls, sung by a queer group of colliery characters. One of 
the most powerful pieces is “The Miner’s Song,” while “Giant” 
O’Neill’s rhymes are of a far different sort of miner-minstrelsy, 
to be roared out about a table, accompanied by much stamping 
of feet, and a demand for two or three choruses. 





tn Sky and on Land—When Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
achieved his trans-atlantic flight his feat marked a triumph for 
youthful idealism. It is this and the inspiration that comes from 
supreme simplicity amid highest honors that gives charm and 
interest to his colorful story “We” (Putnam.) Rhetorically and 
from a literary standpoint “ We” may be open to criticism, but as 


the unvarnished and thrilling account of a career vibrant with 
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ambition and crowned with the honors that follow success, 1t 1s 
wholesome and stimulating reading. It is unspoiled by any egotism 
in the telling and buoyant with that freshness of youth that made 
America’s daring air-pilot in whose veins courses the blood of 
four great European peoples, an international idol. Nearly fifty 
illustrations add to the fascination of the volume to which Am- 
bassador Herrick writes an eloquent and enthusiastic foreword and 
in which Fitzhugh Green, in six supplementary chapters, briefly 
but graphically sketches the welcomes. given Lindbergh in Paris, 
Brussels, London, Washington, New York and St. Louis. 

Though not without some interesting local color, “ Adventures 
in Arabia” (Harcourt, Brace. $3.00), by W. B. Seabrook is a 
disappointing volume. In company with his wife, the author 
spent some time in Arabia. His interests were centered chiefly on 
the Beduins, Druses, Dervishes and Yezidees. It may have been 
a lack of literary, historical, and cultural background that cheated 
him of a proper appreciation of the Orient. Major emphasis 
is given to superficial features of marriage rites, funeral customs, 
religious beliefs and practices. There is no distinction between 
fact and folk-lore, no restraint or reticence. One wonders just 
what purpose the volume will serve. Christian believers will 
regret many blasphemous passages woven into the narrative. 

Delegated by the Holy Father in 1844 to explore the new 
Apostolic diocese of Mongolia, Fathers Gabet and Huc made 
their way through countries then practically unknown to the west- 
ern world. Pére Evariste Régis Huc tells of his experiences in 
“Travels in Tartary” (Knopf. $3.00). This edition is from 
the first volume of the original account of the two year’s journey 
which included Thibet and China. For its entertainment as well 
as for its accurate and important information it deserves a place 
among the classics of Asiatic exploration and travel. Many 
old woodcuts are borrowed from the original illustrations. 





Readings in History.—To supply for history classes readings 
which are neither too specialized and technical nor too elementary, 
the “ Berkshire Studies in European History” (Holt. 85c. each), 
have been planned. They aim to discuss interpretatively in 
volumes designed for a week’s reading, topics on which there 
are no easily accessible readings of appropriate length for the 
needs of a class in general European history. Five studies are 
already completed: “ Historical Geography of Europe” by J. 
K. Wright; “The Commercial Revolution” from the pen of 
Laurence B. Packard, tracing commercial evolution from the 
Middle Ages through Colbert, Finance Minister of Louis XIV, 
to the celebrated Scotchman Adam Smith, considered by many 
the founder of the modern science of economics; “ The Industrial 
Revolution,” a companion volume to the preceding, by Frederick 
C. Dietz; “ Europe and the Church under Innocent III” by Sid- 
ney R. Packard; and, “ The Crusades” by Richard A. Newhall. 
In the nature of things these last mentioned subjects touch very 
intimately men and movements, beliefs and traditions which the 
non-Catholic mind is at a disadvantage in appraising or inter- 
preting for lack of a proper perspective. In both volumes there 
are evidences that their authors do not understand many of the 
terms that they use with the result that much loose and inac- 
curate writing is found in their pages. The authors and pub- 
lishers would have done well before printing to have submitted 
the manuscripts to some Catholic reviewer. As the books stand 
they make unreliable and misleading reading for collegians and 
their historical value is in consequence very limited. 





Jewish Thought.—For the Christian mind the fact that 
Christ was the Messias is a settled conviction. Among Jews, 
however, the whole Messianic problem continues to be mooted 
and their scholars are still intent on explaining the nature of 
the Jewish hope for a deliverer, accounting for its persistence 
and interpreting its significance. Using his doctorate thesis as the 
nucleus of his book, Abba Hillel Silver writes “‘ Messianic Specu- 
lation in Israel” (Macmillan. $3.50). For the author the Mes- 
sianic ideal was “a group conception into which political aspira- 
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tions, religious imperialism and moral vindications merged.” It 
was an evolutionary creation that in time gave way to repeated 
though always disappointing “calculations” as to when the end 
of the people’s suffering might come and “ Redemption” be at 
hand. Rabbi Silver’s study is made to trace the genesis and 
history of this practice of “calculating the end,” and “to dis- 
close the consistent opposition to them [these calculations] 
throughout the centuries.” He has collated much interesting in- 
formation and his work evidences careful scholarship. With his 
conclusions modern Jewry will perhaps be in accord but Chris- 
tian scholars will find vastly different interpretations for them. 

Under the title “The Legacy of Israel” (American Branch, 
Oxford University Press. $4.00), an attempt is made to sum- 
marize the contribution of Judaism and the Jewish view of the 
world to human thought. The essays that make up the volume 
are from different pens and their content is indicated by such 
titles as “ The Debt of Christianity to Judaism,” “ The Influence 
of Judaism on Islam,” “The Influence of Judaism on Western 
Law.” That the Christian world is obligated to Judaism is un- 
questionable, but the present volume, written from a rationalistic 
and modernistic angle for the most part, rather over-estimates 
the role of Judaism and leaves the impression that it is ex parte 
pleading. 





For the Parish Bookrack.—The recent dogmatic pronounce- 
ments of Sir Arthur Keith make timely the revised edition of 
“The Scholastic Philosophy Explained” (Paulist Press. 5c.), 
a series of articles touching the relations of science and religion, 
by the Rev. Henry H. Wyman, C.S.P. They originally appeared 
in the American Ecclesiastical Review a quarter of a century ago. 
The inclusion of the decree of the Biblical Commission on the 
historical character of the first three chapters of Genesis adds 
to the pamphlet’s usefulness——Though the Holy Ghost is God, 
equal with the Father and the Son, too little knowledge of Him 
and His relations to us and too little devotion to Him is, in 
general, found among the laity. “The Holy Spirit Our Sancti- 
fier” compiled and adapted by the Paulist Fathers (Old St. 
Mary’s Church. San Francisco), should help to dispel this ignor- 
ance and excite this devotion. Prayers and devotions and scrip- 
tural readings and dogmatic exposition all combine for the mak- 
ing of an instructive and stimulating brochure-——Complementary 
to “The Little Secret,” announced some time back, a transla- 
tion from the German of the Rev. Cassian Karg, O.M.Cap., has 
been made of “In the School of Jesus” (Capuchin Fathers. 
1740 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 10c.). It is a primer of 
asceticism, especially for the laity, and a sane introduction to 
a most useful method of daily self-sanctification and of character 
upbuilding For patients in hospitals “ Hints and Aids to Hap- 
piness for the Sick” (J. F. Spitzig. 2946 Lorain Ave., Cleve- 
land, O. 10c.), by the Rev. T. Hereman, S.J., is announced.——Re- 
cent reprints from Our Sunday Visitor Press (Huntington, Ind.) 
include “The Church, the Bible and the Rule of Faith,” being 
the sixth of the series of pamphlets on “Catholics: Their Be- 
liefs and Denials”; and “The Answer of History” and “ From 
the Faith of Plymoyth to the Faith of Peter,” both by James 
A. Smith, a former Congregationalist Minister. While helpful 
for Catholics they are chiefly written for the information of non- 
Catholics.—“ The Mexican Crisis” (lnternational C.T.S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 10c.), is a timely paper on the causes and conse- 
quences of the anti-Catholic persecution south of the Rio Grande, 
by the Rev. Michael Kenny, S.J. “ American Masonry and Cath- 
olic Education” (International C.T.S. 5c.), by the same author, 
is an enlarged and up-to-date edition of an interesting pamphlet 
that was published some years ago. The C.T.S. of Dublin an- 
nounces among its recent publications: “St. Vincent de Paul,” 
by the Rev. William Hastings, C.M.; “St. John of the Cross,’ 
by a Carmelite Father; ‘‘St. Gertrude,” by Wilfrid H. Woolen; 
“Living the Truth,” by Judge O’Brien, K.C.; and “His Slave,” 
by Mother St. Paul, the last being brief meditations on St. Igna- 
tius’ familiar prayer after a retreat, the “ Suscipe.” 
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The Love-child. The Constant Simp. Fo’ Meals a Day. 
The White and Gold Lady. The Dancing Silhouette. Dusty 
Answer. 


To appreciate the fantastic story of “ The Love-child” (Viking 
Press. $1.50), fashioned in the brain of an old maid, who never 
had any childhood, one must be a lover of fairy tales; else the 
charm of this pathetic dream-child will never be grasped. Edith 
Olivier, the author, has brought this work-a-day world of ours 
back to its childhood days when make-believes were true, and 
realities but marked the stages of time. Left alone by the death 
of a mother, who never understood her, Miss Bodenham faces a 
lonely middle age; memory, however, and “youth eternal” call 
back again from the dim past the love-child of days gone by, and 
this same love so fashions Clarissa that others see her too, and 
learn to love her. But, a-lack a-day! As the soap bubble when 
grasped by eager hands vanishes into thin air, so does Clarissa 
with the first kiss of an alien love. 


There is no young lawyer that would not be irritated to near- 
insanity, and none that would not thank the heavens for such a 
retainer as Maisie St. Clair, otherwise made known by her cre- 
ator, Nell Martin, as “The Constant Simp” (Henkle. $2.00.) 
Slangy, circus-bred and irrepressible, hurtling from situations 
brought about by unbelievable stupidity to brilliant victorits, she 
is a veritable dumbbell endowed with genius. Her exploits are all 
in favor of George Dorsey, the lawyer whose career she carved 
but whose patience and peace she shattered and who longed to 
throttle her. The book is a collection of humorous incidents, each 
tale complete and riotously funny in itself and all combining into 
a single story of happy adventuring. 

The struggle for existence still persists. At times it is economic, 
at times financial, at times sociological. ‘“ Fo’ Meals a Day” 
(Knopf. $2.50), by Hugh Wiley, recounts a struggle for ex- 
istence. The scene for the most part is the sunny southland. 
The principal characters, a solitary goat excepted, are sable. 
There are ventures and adventures. The first chapter describes 
the rise and fall of a black-belt P. T:. Barnum, the last the political 
emergence of colored feminism, the intermediate some successes 
and failures of the best laid plans of iterant sons of Ham. This 
is a charming tale and well told. 


_ “The White and Gold Lady” (Doran. $2.00), by Foxhall 
Dangerfield, is far from complimentary to the author’s native 
state. Written presumably to portray the chivalry of blue-grass 
aristocracy of the ’eighties, it is in reality a story of marital 
infidelity and law-defying homicide, an abomination in the sight 
of those who have come to look on old Kentucky as the exemplar 
of the noble and the pure. 

At the end of the trail that leads to the discovery of the 
dastardly murderer of Dr. Paul Kane, noted Boston specialist 
and house-guest of the J. Arnold Winslows at Oaklands, around 
which “The Dancing Silhouette” (Appleton. $2.00), revolves, 
Natalie Sumner Lincoln may be credited with having worked up 
a baffling and complicated mystery story. Its solution, how- 
ever, is far from adequately satisfying. It may be admitted that 
Geronimo Thorne, Manager of the Universal Detective Agency, 
gives a good account of himself but the characters in general 
are weakly drawn, particularly Jack and Elsa, whose conduct and 
motives are hard to justify. 

Rosamond Lehmann in “Dusty Answer” (Holt. $2.50), dis- 
plays all the pessimism and hopelessness of the modern outlook 
in its interpretation of life; all the power and beauty and keen 
character analysis of a budding artist; all the myopia and con- 
fusion of a first novelist. Her theme asserts the impossibility of 
receiving more than a “dusty answer” when life itself is sought 
for inteHectual and emotional clarity. Yet it is precisely through 
her disillusioning experience that Judith Earle, so poorly equipped 
to face life, finds her philosophy of living, even though it is one 
of non-resistance. An expansion of outlook would give point to 
Miss Lehman’s power of character analysis and beauty of de- 
scriptive style. 



























































































































Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed five 
hundred words. The editors are not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in this department. 


“The Conquered Banner” 


To the.Editor of AMERICA: 

It seems rather too positive an attitude that the Rev. James 
J. O’Brien assumes in re Father Ryan’s birthplace. More proof 
is needed than he has supplied. 

Why should Miss Kate A. White’s assertion be taken as final, 
even though, as the present writer believes, she made the state- 
ment in perfectly good faith? The “ Catholic Encyclopedia” gives 
the birthplace the same as Mrs. Henry-Ruffin. John Moran, of 
Washington, D. C., writes that some have given Hagerstown, 
Md., “whilst there is some ground to believe that in Limerick, 
Ireland, he first saw the light of day.” 

Stedman and Hutchinson, in their “ Library of American Litera- 
ture,” give August 15, 1838, as the date of his borth. So also 
Thomas’ Walsh, in “Catholic Builders of the Nation”; Adams’ 
“Dictionary of American Authors”; Harry Morgan Ayres, in his 
“Dictionary of Authors”; and many more authorities too 
numerous to mention here. 

Unless Father O’Brien is able to produce more definite proof 
of the Irish nativity of the southern poet, a vast number of us 
will continue to believe with Mrs. Henry-Ruffin that he was born 
in Norfolk, Va. Ireland has produced poets of the first magni- 
tude, as we all know, but it is just possible that other countries 
sometimes have poets born among them. Even the “ Sunny 
South” claims, and truly, quite a few, not the least of whom is 
Father Abram Joseph Ryan. 

It does seem that Father Ryan must have known his own birth- 
place; the following quotation from Mrs. Henry-Ruffin “ will 
forever dispel the myth” that he was born in Ireland: “I will 
briefly outline his history as Father Ryan gave it to us in my 
old home. He was born in Norfolk, Va., August 15, 1839,” etc. 
Mayhap Father Ryan was in error? 


Boston. Cuester A. S. FAzAKAS. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos of the eternal question of the birthplace of Father 
Abram J. Ryan, the Rev. James J. O’Brien states that to regard 
the poet-priest as a native of Norfolk, Va., is a “myth.” The 
writer, who is the present pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Mobile, 
known as the “ Home of the Poet-priest,” recalls a conversation 
he had with the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Savage, of Montgomery, Ala., 
now dead, in which Msgr. Savage said that on one occasion he 
asked Father Ryan to tell him where he was born, and that he 
received the laughing reply, “My mother said I was born in Vir- 
ginia and she ought to know.” This incident is related just to 
stimulate further inquiry in an extremely interesting discussion. 

Mobile, Ala. T. J. Eaton. 


Two More Catholic Scientists 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Within the past month I have “discovered” two more Catho- 
lic electrical scientists: one a priest, the other the brother of an 
archbishop. I present the following accounts: 

Josepn Szucuy (1876 ——), Hungarian. Father Szuchy, of 
Holy Trinity Church, Perth Amboy, N. J., has invented sixteen 
electrical safety-devices for railroads since 1910. His most recent 
invention is a device which automatically stops a train running 
past stop or danger signals. It may be used for either steam or 
electric locomotives. It is reported that it is being installed by 
railways in every section of the country. 

Josepn M. Quictey (d. 1927), American. The late Chief 
Quigley of Rochester (N. Y.) Police Department was the 
inventor or originator of the electrically operated device popu- 
larly known as the “silent cop,” which today is an invaluable 
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means of traffic regulation. Chief Quigley was the brothe “ 
late Most Rev. James Edward Quigley. 

I am indebted to Father Szuchy for the account of himself, 
and to the Rev. Charles F. Shay, Rector of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dray, Rochester, for data on the late Chief Quigley. 

Tampa, Fla. J. J. McCarruy, S. J. 


Teaching: Vocation or Avocation? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In this age of money-making and doing two things at a time, 
we do not realize that instead of progressing we are often actually 
retrogressing. I do not condemn universally this policy of doing 
two things at a time, but I do protest against those who take up 
the study of law or some other profession, and at the same time 
try to teach. What puzzles me is how such teacher-students can 
make any preparation for class work. What knowledge can 
they communicate to the younger generation when they haven’t 
“braced up” on the class work beforehand? Recently the head- 
master of one of our Catholic high schools remarked that he 
absolutely refuses employment in his school to any teacher who is 
studying for some other profession. I am sure that if all head- 
masters and deans would follow suit, the situation would b=: 
remedied. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. LGA. } 


The Child and the Catholic School 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I fail to see how anyone could consider your editorial, “ The 
Child and the Catholic School,” as brow-beating in tone. In r, 
humble opinion all of the editorials and articles on this vital sub- 
ject which have appeared in AMERICA are magnificent. 

Let us have more of them. In time, perhaps, critics “ who love 
and understand” Our Lord and His Church will realize the neces- 
sity of putting their shoulders to the wheel, instead of figuratively 
trying to throw a wrench into the machinery by their ill-timed 
criticisms of those who so love and understand Christ that ti , 
have devoted their lives to the forwarding of His cause. ~~ J 

New Orleans. C. D. Meyers. 


The Catechism and Modern Dress 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

You may perhaps know that in our Baltimore Catechism the 
nine ways of being accessery to the sins of another are unfor- 
tunately omitted, and have been for a generation or longer. Pope 
Pius XI seriously admonishes us of the moral dangers to the 
individual and society through the scandal caused by present-day 
styles of dress. Many bishops and priests have also spoken on 
this subject, but how many heed the admonition? 

There are upwards of three hundred Catholic papers ‘and peri- 
odicals published in the United States. Might it not help some 
were these papers to publish this question and answer in a few 
issues? 

Q. How may we be accessory to the sins of others? 

A. By COUNSEL, COMMAND, CONSENT, CONCEAL- 
MENT, DEFENSE, PRAISE, PROVOKING, PAR- 
TAKING, SILENCE. 

The individual might then ask: “Am I a cause of sin in others 

in any of these nine ways?” The knowledge might easily profit 
others besides immodestly-dressed women. 


St. Paul, Minn. Maurice Casey. 


Back Numbers Wanted 

The Library of Congress needs a few old copies of AMERICA 
to complete its files. If any of our readers have copies of the 
numbers needed, which they are willing to part with, they will 
confer a favor by sending them to the Publication Office of 
America, Printing Crafts Building, Eighth Avenue and Thirty- 
third Street, New York City. Copies needed are: February 7, 
1925; February 14, 1925; March 28, 1925; July 18, 1925; and 
the title page and index for volumes 29 to 36, inclusive.—Ed. 
AMERICA. 
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